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MARRIAGE AND THE ELEMENTARY 
FAMILY AMONG THE SCOTTISH 
ITINKERS 


Farnham Rehfisch 


In the first part of this paper I shall discuss the institution of 
Tinker marriage as it existed in the past. This will be followed 
by an analysis of marital unions to-day and will include those 
factors affecting the choice of a mate and the rights and obliga- 
tions stemming from the contracting of a marriage. Finally I 
shall conclude with a brief description of the developmental 
cycle of the elementary family. 

For the purposes of this essay we define Tinkerdom as being 
a socio-cultural minority group, membership being granted only 
to those persons having at least one Tinker parent. A further 
qualification is necessary, namely that the individual concerned 
must identify himself with the group, otherwise he will not be 
considered a member. This dictum is necessary since a few 
persons with genealogical claims to affiliation have nevertheless 
sundered their ties with their fellows and become merged into 
the mass society. The Tinkers do not form a corporate group ? 
but the fact that they share certain socio-cultural features 
including values and norms of behaviour, as well as having a 
consciousness of kind adds weight to the argument that they 
are more than a mere congerie of persons lumped together 
by outsiders. “Flatties”* have a tendency to group all nomads 
into the Tinker category, but this from the Tinker point of 
view is not acceptable, since as mentioned above they have 
rules defining those qualifying for membership and these are 
abided by very strictly. A few “Flatties” have adopted their 
way of life, and interact almost exclusively with members of 
the group, but nonetheless they are considered to be outsiders. 

It is not my intention here to sketch out the history of the 
Tinkers in Scotland for two reasons. The first is that it has 
already been done quite creditably,* and the second that most 
bistorical data available are irrelevant to our theme. From time 
to time note will be taken of such information when it casts some 
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light on either marriage or the organisation of the elementary 
family. It should however be noted that Tinkers have been 
living in Scotland for many centuries. The date on which they 
disassociated themselves from other vagrants is unknown. The 
first fully authoritative document noting the presence of 
Gypsies in Scotland is dated July, 1505 (McRitchie 1894: 29). 
The relationship between Tinkers and Gypsies in the past is 
difficult to determine, but it is clear that many of the references 
to Scottish Gypsies in the literature do in fact refer to the group 
that are here called Tinkers. Scotland seems to have sheltered 
few real Gypsies in the past as well as at the present, probably 
for the reason given by McRitchie (1894: 19) “When they 
(the Gypsies) came they found an already existing caste of 
nomadic, magic working tinkers, pedlars, ballad singers, 
mountebanks, etc . . ., and either left or became affiliated with 
them”. The implication of such a statement is that Tinkers or 
like groups existed in Scotland since before the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. There seems to be a substantial amount of 
evidence to back this contention, but since it is irrelevant to 
our subject there is no need to go into details here. 

Most of the Tinkers in the past were nomadic, having no 
fixed place of residence. To-day this is no longer true, since the 
overwhelming majority have an abode to which they retire 
during the late Autumn, Winter and early Spring months. 
Their homes are usually in the slums of large cities, or in 
deteriorated cottages and sheds in the country or villages. 
The choice of domicile is largely dictated by their poverty and 
inability to pay high rents, and by the prejudice that landlords, 
as members of the “flattie” majority, have against Tinkers. 
Consequently decent housing is refused them. Some informants 
have obtained comfortable County Council Flats while a few 
have bought their own houses. 

To attempt to estimate with any degree of accuracy the 
number of Tinkers to be found in Scotland is virtually impos- 
sible since the National Census does not differentiate them 
from the rest of the Scots. Censuses of the Tinker population 
were taken in 1895 and 1917,* but the results are of doubtful 
validity for reasons which I cannot enter into here. Spence 
(1955) using the National Census figures for 1951 estimates 
the number at about fourteen thousand, but includes vagrants 
and others with no fixed place of residence, who should not be 
considered as members of the group; he excludes those Tinkers 
who have become sedentary or semi-sedentary and should be 
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included. Vallée (1955: 12-13) makes no attempt to estimate 
their numbers while Donaldson (1956) writes that she believes 
the total to be from three to four thousand. It is not clear 
whether she is referring to those who are permanently nomadic 
or not. Her figure is probably reasonably accurate if she includes 
only the nomads, but our own very rough estimate is that there 
are from twenty to forty thousand Tinkers in all of Scotland, 
including nomads, semi-sedentary and permanently fixed 
persons who identify themselves and are accepted as members 
of the Tinker minority. Until further demographic work is 
done, no figure can be given which can be claimed to have 
any degree of real accuracy. 

In this paper the terms “Marriage” and “Divorce” are 
used in the same way as the Tinkers do, that is without reference 
to the legality of either these unions or their dissolution. If a 
distinction must be made between either a marriage or divorce 
lawfully recognised and one not recognised by the state, the 
adjective “Legal” will be used to qualify the former type, 
i.e. “legal marriage”, or “legal divorce”. 

I shall often be levelling criticisms against what has been 
written about these people in the past. Tt is my impression that 
much of the literature dealing with Tinkers as well as Gypsies 
is far from being reliable. The Tinkers meet enquiries from 
strangers either with stony silence, or with imaginative answers. 
Investigators in the past have often delved into the most 
intimate aspects of their lives without hesitation. In view of 
the suspicion with which Tinkers hold most “Flatties” it is not 
surprising that they often do their best to mislead the in- 
vestigator. Also we must not forget that they are often rewarded 
for being willing to give information and they believe, quite 
rightly in most cases, that the more sensational their story the 
greater will be their recompense. The only way that one can 
avoid being misled is first to become well acquainted with 
them, and then and only then, begin one's investigation. 
Whenever possible one should check what has been said by 
observation. This can only be done if one lives on very close 
terms with them. Both my wife and I were told that this would 
entail many hardships and unpleasantness, but this is not 
true. Information dealing with the past can of course not be 
checked by observation, but if one has established good 
“rapport” with one's informants it is not likely that they will 
try to mislead. Nevertheless cross-checking by use of other 
informants is recommended. 
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Marriage in the Past 

The first step in founding a family is taken when a marriage 
is contracted. The literature dealing with the Tinkers is full of 
descriptions of marriage rites performed by members of the 
group. Fittis (1881: 516), quoting Hall, says that a Tinker 
performing a marriage ceremony took a glass, broke it and said 
that, as it was impossible to put the glass together, so no man 
should tear the couple apart. Jamieson (1956: 183) cites an 
article from a newspaper which reports that Tinker marriages 
were conducted by a king, who mixed a handful of oatmeal 
and beremeal. Then he turned to the couple with the mixture 
and said: “Let them who can part this part you.” Simson 
(1865: 260-1) describes in somewhat more detail a form of 
marriage ceremony. A wooden bowl is passed to the bride 
who urinates into it, and then handed to the groom for the 
same purpose. After this the “priest” takes some earth and 
mixes them all together. He hands the concoction to the bride 
and groom and tells them to separate the ingredients if they 
can. The couple are then ordered to hold hands over thé 
bowl and in the “Gipsy language” the “priest” proclaims 
them man and wife. This ceremony was described to Simson 
by a “Gipsy” who claimed to have been married in this way 
(1865: 263). Another informant told him that the father of the 
groom had to sleep with the bride's mother for three or four 
nights before the marriage (1865: 264). McRitchie (1884: II, 
285) and others state that jumping over the broomstick or 
tongs is popularly associated with Tinker marriages. All our 
informants claimed that no such ceremonies had ever been 
performed, or had been done for show purposes only. Tales 
of this kind are often spun to outsiders in the hope that the 
teller will be handsomely rewarded. It is also not improbable 
that ceremonies of this kind were carried out in front of a 
“Flattie” audience again in the hope of collecting money. 
But it is unlikely that the Tinkers attributed any significance 
to such rituals. McCormick (1907: 397), one of the most reliable 
authorities on the group, says that they go through but little 
ceremony at the time of a marriage, usually merely taking 
each other's word. Most authorities agree that in the past few 
Tinkers were married either in a church or Registry Office, 
but Crofton (1910: 290) found a recorded instance of a Tinker 
marriage having taken place in a church as early as 1749 at 
Dull; and Miller (1891-2: 61) records that a marriage ceremony 
had taken place in a cave near Rosemarkie and the English 
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marriage service had been read by an old Tinker. On the 
subject of church or Registry Office marriages most informants 
agreed that these were extremely rare in the past. 

Informants told me that a couple who wished to marry 
would often leave the camp or other residence of their parents' 
without any ceremony being performed and upon their return 
would be treated as a married couple. In some cases the 
consent of both sets of parents would be asked, but this was 
usually no more than a mere formality since—if refused—the 
two would elope and present their kin with a “fait accompli” 
upon their return. I was told of one case where the bride was 
severely beaten by her father for running off in this way, but 
was nevertheless allowed to remain with her husband. The 
selection of a spouse was left entirely up to the individual and 
neither kinsmen nor anyone else ever attempted to arrange 
marriages for a third party. 

If the pair asked permission before going off on their own, 
it was said to be the duty of their kin to supply them with the 
objects necessary to set up a camp. The basic requirements were 
a “float”, a tent, bedding, cooking equipment and crockery, as 
well as any tools necessary for the carrying out of the husband's 
profession, if any. Finally and of greatest importance, a horse 
or other draft animal to pull the “float”. The obligation to 
supply these articles did not fall exclusively on either the bride 
or groom's elementary family. By this is meant that the 
husband's kin were not expected to supply some specific 
objects and the wife's group others. Each supplied what it 
could. If the wife's family had or was in a position to obtain 
an extra horse and “float” they would do so, whereas if the 
groom's group were fortunate enough to have spare ones they 
would provide them. No attempt was made to balance out the 
value of the articles given by the two parties, nor did one lose 
status vis-à-vis the other if they were not able to provide so 
much as their counterparts. In the case of the bride's and 
groom's elementary families not being able to provide either 
any, or all, of the necessities, calls would be made on more 
distant kin. Usually close kin would be approached first, 
not merely because of the closeness of their genealogical ties 
but also because closer social ties would in all probability have 
been maintained with them and they therefore would be more 
likely to help. However, if one heard that a more distant 
kinsman or even a non-kinsman with whom social ties were 
maintained was known to be able to render material assistance 
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in such cases, they would be asked to do so, and would not 
refuse. To the best of my knowledge no proposed marriage 
was ever postponed because of the inability to obtain the 
necessary equipment for the pair to set up as an independent 
household. Children of poor parents sometimes set off on a 
life of their own with no more than a bit of torn canvas to 
sleep under, a blanket or two and a pot to cook in. Sometimes 
an old broken-down pram was added to carry their household 
effects. 

In the case of elopements the parents of the pair would 
provide the necessities, as mentioned above, upon their return. 
The two would leave with their own possessions and perhaps a 
few things “borrowed” from their relatives. 

The period during which the newly-weds would stay away 
varied from about a week to several months. Having the right 
household effects, if able to make a reasonable amount of 
money on their own, they might stay away for a considerable 
period of time. If, however, they had little, and their com- 
mercial enterprises were not prospering, the “honeymoon” 
might be brief. 

Upon their return they would be recognised for the first 
time as husband and wife. A celebration would be held for 
them. Kinsmen who were in the neighbourhood as well as 
friends would be invited and welcomed. Food and drink would 
be provided by both sets of kinsfolk as well as being brought 
by those attending the feast. The duration of the celebration 
was almost entirely governed by the amount of food and drink 
available. Some lasted for only an afternoon and evening, 
while others went on for several days. 

The young pair might now set off on a tour, to visit the 
camps of their relatives and friends who had not attended the 
celebration. Though not compulsory this was frequently done. 
There was no set order in which the visits should be made, 
rather it was a matter of convenience. If it was easier to see a 
distant cousin before a sibling, the latter had no justification 
for feeling hurt if this order was adopted. Nor did the bride's 
family have priority over that of the groom or vice versa. The 
couple might be offered gifts in cash or kind by those they 
visited, but only if the host's economic circumstances warranted 
such largesse. 

In the case of a Tinker marrying a “Flattie” the procedure 
was practically the same, except that almost invariably the 
couple eloped. In spite of McCormick's statement to the 
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contrary (I907: 415), it is my impression that such unions 
were and still are common. Most informants had at least one 
“Flattie” grandparent if not more. That this is no recent 
phenomenon is shown both by the genealogies collected during 
the research and also from the literature. McRitchie (1894: 2) 
quotes the minister of Borthwick who said, in 1839, that in 
Midlothian the Tinkers or Gypsies had intermarried frequently 
with the local folk. Simson (1865: 9) makes the same comment 
and finally an anonymous author describing the Tinkers in the 
North of Scotland says that they often marry country girls 
who then take to the road (Anon. 1891-2: 128). Elopement was 
necessary since the kin of the “Flattie” would not condone such 
a union and often the Tinker's, too, would not approve. 
Upon the return of the pair they would be accepted into the 
Tinker group but not by the house-dwellers. Ties with the latter 
were severed. The majority of such out-group marriages were 
with persons of the very poor working class, and the pair 
adopted the Tinker way of life. This last was to be expected 
since the kin and friends of the “Flattie” who had so demeaned 
him-, or herself, by marrying a Tinker would consider him 
or her outside the pale, and he or she would become an 
outcast. 

From what has been said above it is clear that marriages 
were the concern of the bride and groom alone, and that the 
interference of others was seldom tolerated. There was no 
ritual to solemnise most weddings since the act of living 
publicly together and leaving the group was considered enough 
to change the status of the two from single to married persons. 
Informants said that sometimes marriage rites were celebrated 
in a church, but these. would take place only after the couple 
had been living together for some time, and the reason for 
undergoing such a marriage was often that money could be 
collected from the local house-dwellers. 

Monogamy appears to have been the rule though we find 
mention of some polygynous Tinkers in the literature. Simson 
(1865: 200) mentions that one Jack Johnstone had several 
wives, as did certain chiefs of certain other bands. McCormick 
(1907: 84) states that Billy Marshall and his gang had poly- 
gynous habits and that Billy had as many as seven wives at one 
time (1907: 269). In both of these cases the reference was to 
the past, that is to say the authors were told that polygyny 
used to be an acceptable form of marriage, but was no longer 
so at the time of their enquiry. An even earlier report on Tinker 
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marriage practices is given by Sir George McKenzie (1669:148) 
who says: “The Tinkers are in effect vile persons, who are 
seldom if ever lawfully married”, (by this he probably means 
that they were not wed in church or chapel) “there is an 
absurd custom amongst Tinkers to live promiscuously and use 
one another's wives as concubines”. Andrew Lang (1908: 130) 
using McKenzie's statement, attempted to argue that this 
practice which he compared to the institution of Pirauru 
found among some Australian aborigines, might be a survival 
of group marriage or merely sexual license. No other reference 
to this institution is to be found in the literature and the present 
day Tinkers say that they know nothing about it. A single case 
of a plural marriage was reported to me, and this of a man 
with two wives one settled in a large city and the other living 
in a small village, but spending much of the year on the road 
with her own kinsmen. Apparently the husband divided his 
time between them. I met neither the husband nor the wives 
and hence no detailed investigation of the unions was possible. 
While the case was reported by a very good informant and 
confirmed by another, others said that they knew the individuals 
concerned and denied that the man was married to both. 
They argued that the second, the town dwelling woman was 
not a wife, but merely a concubine and that the relationship 
was a temporary one. In any case it appears that if polygynous 
marriages were allowed in the past they were infrequent and 
today they are almost, if not completely, unknown. 

Those who have written about the Tinkers in the past have 
often stressed the fact that for the most part marriages were of 
long duration. In all the descriptions of the marital ceremonies 
it is stated that no person should try and break a marriage. 
While, as mentioned above, it is doubtful that these so-called 
marriage rites had any real significance the ideal that unions 
should be permanent arrangements is nonetheless expressed in 
them. McCallum (Report 1895: 49) while being otherwise 
highly critical of the Tinkers says that couples remain together 
for a long time. Other authorities have made the same state- 
ment. Our informants argued that in the past divorce was very 
uncommon and that most unions were for life. Though this 
was the ideal, some genealogical and other data lead me to 
believe that it was not always lived up to. But unfortunately 
the information on this subject is so sparse that it is impossible 
to come to any definite conclusion on the stability of Tinker 
marriages in the past. 
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! According to the information collected during my investiga- 

tion, no more ritual was necessary for a divorce than for a 
marriage. Simson (1865: 137 and 290-1) says that Tinkers 
divorce over a sacrificed horse and this has been repeated by 
other writers. McCormick (1907: 282-3) however doubts that 
this practice existed. When enquiries were made about this 
rite, informants roared with laughter, saying that a horse was 
far too valuable to be killed on such occasions. Rather, I was 
told, if one or both spouses wished to separate they would 
merely begin to live apart, this act being enough to signify a 
divorce. In most cases the reason for taking such action was 
that one of the spouses had become enamoured of another. 
He or she would then set up a camp with the latter, the result 
being not only a divorce, but a new marriage. If the deserted 
spouse was the husband, he might attempt to take his wife 
back by force. If her lover was not strong enough himself, or 
did not have enough supporters to fend off the first husband, 
he would lose his newly acquired wife to her husband and 
himself receive a beating. The runaway wife in a case of this 
kind would be soundly thrashed. However if she were deter- 
mined to leave her spouse, further attempts would be made. A 
deserted wife might attack her ex-husband or his newly acquired 
wife, but it would be unlikely that she could make him return 
to her. Some cases were recorded of an abandoned spouse 
instigating her kinsmen to beat the husband but no instances 
of his being made to return to her were cited by informants. 


Marriage To-day 

Having discussed Tinker marriages in the past we can 
now turn our attention to present day marriages with only 
occasional references to the past. 

No clear patterns of courtship were discovered. In some 
cases young persons indulge in pre-marital intercourse. While 
some parents disapprove of this, others do not. However girls 
are warned against being promiscuous, and instances were 
reported to us of girls being whipped by either their mother 
or father, usually the former, for being too loose with their 
favours. In the past, according to some informants, girls were 
expected to be virgins at the time of their first marriage, but 
this is apparently no longer the case. Simson's contention 
(1865: 257 and 261) that girls should be virgins at such a time, 
and that they were made to pass a test to establish the fact, seems 
to bear out what I was told. Young girls are not closely watched 
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by their parents to-day and it is more or less taken for granted 
that they will have had some sexual experience before marriage. 

Marriages often take place at a relatively early age. A boy 
of twenty and a girl of sixteen or seventeen are said to be old 
enough to wed. Cases have been recorded of the bridegroom 
being sixteen and his mate fifteen or less, but such instances are 
becoming very rare. Permanent celibacy is considered ab- 
normal. Two male informants, one about thirty-five and the 
other thirty-four, were single. The older of the two said that 
he would never marry, since he wished to look after his mother. 
It is doubtful that this is the real reason since his mother is a 
very capable middle-aged woman and quite able to care for 
herself; she makes a much larger contribution towards the 
maintenance of the household than does her son. His friends 
said that he was too lazy to take care of a wife and family and 
had never shown any interest in girls. The other is the son of a 
very jealous mother who completely dominates him. On one 
occasion when he was slightly intoxicated we discussed his 
problems. Emboldened by drink, he said that he was anxious 
to get married and was looking for a potential spouse, even 
though his mother complained bitterly every time that he was 
seen with an eligible girl. The two bachelors were quite 
frequently subjects of conversation among the Tinkers, the 
majority expressing their belief that they were “crazy” not to 
get married and found a family. 

Parents and other kinsfolk continue to-day, as a general 
rule, not to exert any influence on an individual's choice of a 
mate. Now as in the past, often the permission of parents is 
asked, but this is a mere formality since they will hesitate to 
interfere for fear that the two will elope. During the period of 
research the son of one of my best informants who was just 
eighteen announced that he wanted to marry a sixteen year old 
girl in four weeks' time. The two sets of parents were opposed, 
arguing that the two were too young to know their own minds. 
Nevertheless no attempt was made to block the marriage and 
the ceremony was held in the Registrar's Office three and a 
half weeks after the young man had announced his plans. 
The kinsfolk of both were present and a celebration was held 
afterwards. In another case, the parents refused their consent 
and the wedding was postponed. The bride's parents were 
very much opposed inasmuch as they said that her boy-friend 
was a drunkard and a wastrel, and that they would refuse their 
permission until their daughter reached the age of twenty-one. 
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On her twenty-first birthday she reminded them of their 
promise to agree to her union and they continued trying to 
have it postponed. The result was that the two eloped. Faced 
with the “fait accompli” when we last saw the parents they 
were arranging a legal marriage. This case is unusual since 
the parents were able to block the wedding for a long period. 
Partly this was a result of the fact that the solidarity of the 
elementary family of the bride was very great. Also her parents 
were very wealthy according to Tinker standards and therefore 
the groom did not press the girl too much since he hoped to 
obtain some financial aid from his father-in-law, were he not 
to appear to be flaunting his wishes too brazenly. 

In many cases to-day, as in the past, conjugal life begins 
without the parents of either of the pair being informed. Two 
of our friends were married on New Year's eve in Blairgowrie 
some years ago. Both families lived in the same town. They 
arranged in secret for the local minister to unite them and 
when-their parents came home from the local cinema they 
were informed of the event . . . Apparently no animosity was 
felt by anyone. The two had followed the traditional pattern, 
but used a relatively new idiom by having their union sanctified 
by the minister at the outset. 

There is a definite increase in the number of legal marriages 
among the Tinkers. The two World Wars and the introduction 
of the Welfare State have played major roles in stimulating this 
trend. During the two wars quite a number of Tinkers were 
taken into the Armed Forces. It was very much easier for 
wives to collect family allowances and other government- 
granted help if they were able to show documents proving a 
legal marriage to a serviceman. This was often essential since 
many of those who were in charge of the distribution of such 
benefits were very much prejudiced against members of the 
group and went to great lengths to avoid satisfying their just 
claims. During the Second World War many Tinkers regularised 
their marital status. One, who had been living with his wife 
for twenty-four years and had had seven children by her, 
married in 1940 when he thought that he might be called up 
for military service. Other informants were also married at 
this time. To-day many marry legally since they are well aware 
that obtaining National Assistance, National Insurance, Family 
Allowance and other like grants will be facilitated. Within the 
group itself no distinction is made between those who are 
legally married and those who are not. Legal marriage cannot 
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be considered a symbol of social status. It might be possible to 
use it as an indication of the degree of acculturation to the 
mores of the larger society, but I have too little data to affirm 
this categorically. It would have been difficult in the extreme 
to determine how many of my informants were legally married 
and how many were not. Direct enquiries would have been 
deemed in the worst possible taste, and would have led either 
to lies or refusals to answer. Nevertheless some data on the 
subject were obtained by indirect means. Not infrequently I 
was told, always in the strictest confidence, that “so and so” 
were not legally married. While it would be possible to tabulate 
this data, it is not worthwhile doing so since it would give a 
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In this diagram a triangle is used to represent a male and a circle a female. 
The horizontal lines link siblings and the symbol — means marriage. A and b 
are siblings as well as c and D. A and c, and D and b are married couples. E 
and f are the children of A and c, while G and h are the offspring of D and b. 


distorted view. The reason being that individuals often told 
me that persons with whom they were angry at the time were 
not “really married”, but they would not make the reciprocal 
comment that a person had been wed according to the law of 
the land. Tt would, of course, have been very undiplomatic to 
check these allegations. The fact that the subject was considered 
to be worthy of gossip seems to imply that our previous state- 
ment that the Tinkers made no distinction between the two 
types of marriage is false. However, it must be remembered, 
informants assumed that I shared the normal “Flattie” 
values, that is believed living together outside of wedlock was a 
sin and by saying their enemy was not really married, they 
hoped he would fall in my esteem. 

The Tinkers, unlike the majority of the Scottish population, 
do not deprecate close kin marriages, quite the contrary. 
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— Many instances of unions between first cousins as well as 
double cousins were recorded and many informants told us 
that such marriages were better, for reasons to be discussed 
below, than marriages outside of the kin group. No distinction 
is made between cross and parallel cousins. The diagram 
opposite shows what is meant by “double cousins”. 

In the diagram E and f are double cousins of G and h 
since their tie is both through their mother and father. My 
records show that marriages between such categories of kin 
were and still are common, though perhaps less so to-day than 
in the past. The factors which favour this type of union are 
clear. 

The first is a structural one. Tinker local groups are 
primarily composed of close kinsmen, usually a number of 
families whose heads are either siblings or the offspring of 
siblings. Feuds between local groups are common and not 
infrequently of long standing. Feuds between individuals 
spread to include the local group of the original antagonists. 
It is essential that the sense of solidarity of the local unit be 
strong and that pressures from outside do not weaken it. If E or 
G were to marry outsiders they would become intimately 
involved with an outside group, and if the members of the 
latter group or of one allied to them were to become embroiled 
in a feud with their own, their allegiance might be divided, 
and that of their spouses certainly would be. This then would 
weaken the feeling of solidarity within the group and make 
them less able to resist outside aggression. Or, in other words, 
such marriages play an important role in strengthening the 
local unit. 

It is true that from the individual's and the local group's 
point of view exogamous marriages would tend to increase the 
number of their ties and add to the number of their alliances, 
but only on infrequent occasions would the husband's and the 
wife's groups be in a position to support each other. They would 
rarely, if ever, travel side by side since, as we have said, those 
whoremain together aresiblingsoroffspringofsiblings. Hence in 
case of urgent need the affinal group would be of no help, 
being far away. One can say then that first cousin or double 
cousin marriages while minimising the size and number of 
linked groups, in fact strengthen the ties within. the local and 
most essential structural groups. These unions are used as a 
means of reinforcing and perpetuating close ties within them. 

Another factor tending to make local groups endogamous 
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is that most Tinkers, contrary to the common belief, are wont 
to confine their wanderings to fairly restricted areas, which 
were previously occupied by their ancestors. Hence most 
contacts would be with close kin, and adolescents arriving at 
a marriageable age would be acquainted mainly with those 
living in the same areas as themselves. Relationships between 
groupings inhabiting an area are for the most part of two kinds: 
kinship or feuding. It is unlikely that young people of feuding 
groups would fall in love, partly because they would have few 
occasions to meet informally and secondly because they would 
have been told since childhood of the evilness of the enemy 
group and therefore would probably not wish to associate with 
them. The fact that two groups have a hereditary feud does not 
mean that they fight whenever they meet, but rather that they 
try and avoid each other and, when possible, attempt to bring 
harm to the opposing group. Even to-day when the Tinkers are 
forced to settle on large campsites or live within the same neigh- 
bourhood as an enemy group, they are constantly on the alert, 
lest the latter group should attempt to do them some injury. 
Fights sometimes break out. 

To-day such close kin marriages seem to be somewhat less 
frequent than in the past. There are a number of reasons for 
this. First and foremost this change stems from the fact that to- 
day the need of an individual for supporters is less great than 
in the past. Whereas in as late a period as just before the 
Second World War the police had a tendency to ignore fighting 
between members of the group, to-day this is not so often 
true. Members of the police force in both Aberdeenshire and 
Perthshire have told me that until very recently they would 
not interfere in Tinkers' battles unless these were in a very 
public place and risked injury to other peoples' lives and 
property. To-day the police intervene whenever possible, 
therefore fighting is less common and no such imperative need 
is felt for having strong and reliable supporters nearby at all 
times. 

Another reason for the change is that in the past the Tinkers 
rarely, if ever, turned to organs of the government to obtain 
justice: hence they needed a strong united group to support 
them. The police and law courts were avoided and it was 
almost unthinkable for a Tinker to appeal to them in a dispute 
with a fellow Tinker. There have been exceptions to this 
rule, one as early as in 1671 when the Shaws charged a group 
of Faws and Grays with robbery (Anonymous 1927: 70), but 
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these were few and far between. Even to-day there is a 
reluctance to turn to the state in order to gain protection and a 
redress of wrongs, but such occasions occur with greater 
frequency. One of my informants, for example, charged a 
fellow Tinker with stealing the battery of his car. The accused 
was convicted and sent to jail. The plaintiff felt guilty about 
his action, but in conversation attempted to justify it by saying 
that the thief was giving a bad name to the group as a whole 
by his behaviour and hence it was best that he be punished and 
perhaps reform. 

Still a further reason for change in this respect is that 
resulting from the greater mobility of Tinkers to-day. As 
mentioned above, in the past the area in which a group would 
travel was small; to-day with the adoption of motor cars and 
the difficulty found in making a living, they tend to travel 
more widely. Therefore the contacts of a younger Tinker are 
no longer limited to kinsmen and enemy groups. He has a 
larger group of acquaintances from which to choose a spouse. 

Another significant change to be found to-day in the 
pattern of marriage is the increase in the number of unions with 
“Flatties”. We mentioned earlier that such unions have always 
taken place, but the incidence seems to be increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Many informants who had settled in Aberdeen 
had chosen to wed “Flatties”. Those who, while single, have 
accepted jobs in the fishing and other industries, where most 
of their co-workers are “Flatties”, have often married into this 
group. Those who refuse to adopt the attitude of the larger 
society towards stable employment, that is do not take up 
steady jobs but continue in the same occupations as their 
fathers, tend to find fellow group members as spouses. In the 
less anonymous environment of the small towns and villages 
unions between “Flatties” and Tinkers are very much less 
common. In one such settlement two Tinkers, one a male and 
the other a female, had married outside the group, but this was 
considered unusual and had some serious repercussions which 
cannot be gone into here. 

The attitude of members towards “Flattie”-Tinker 
marriages varies enormously. 'The more conservative element 
believe such unions to be bad, it often being said that it is very 
difficult for the couple to get along well together because of 
their differences in background. Others said that it was a good 
thing to marry out, giving as a reason that if this were done 
with great frequency the Tinker group would die out and their 
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descendants would not suffer from the widespread anti-Tinker 
prejudice. 

Marriage is the first step taken by a young couple in 
founding an elementary family of their own, that is to say their 
family of procreation. This new social unit is expected to be 
independent. In the past they were given their own tent and 
necessary household equipment and, though often living in 
the camp of one or both sets of parents, they nonetheless 
formed an independent production and consumption unit. 
To-day the ideal is for them to obtain an abode of their own, 
though this is often impossible due to the housing shortage 
as well as their economic condition. Residence may have to 
be taken up with either the bride's or groom's parents. It is 
said to be better for them to move in with the bride's family 
since a woman has more duties within the house and, in' the 
performance of these, she is thrown into constant contact 
with the other residents. Less friction is likely to arise if she 
lives with her own relatives than with her in-laws. However, 
as many Tinker families live in extremely crowded conditions 
this is not always possible and not infrequently the newly 
married pair must move into the groom's family's house. 
Conflict does not always arise in cases of this sort, but observa- 
tion leads me to believe that on the whole uxorilocal settlement 
is more satisfactory than virilocal. 

The individual statuses of the newly-weds are considerably 
changed by marriage. Previously they were subordinates in 
their family of orientation and under the authority of their 
parents. For example, if an unmarried man works with his 
father at any of the numerous jobs that Tinkers perform, the 
father would take the lion's share of the profits, allowing only 
a small part to his unmarried son or sons. If after marriage the 
association continues, the profits are divided more or less 
equally between the two. This partly results from the father's 
recognition of his son's new responsibilities, but also of his 
having reached adult status. Even more marked is the case of 
a girl working alongside her mother in hawking, begging, 
collecting rags, etc. While unmarried the girl has no claim to 
the profits, but when she has a husband, her share is equal to 
that of her mother. Of course before marriage both son's and 
daughter's needs will be taken care of, out of the income of the 
parental elementary family, thus their monetary wants are 
not so great; once married this is no longer the case. 

Before discussing in some detail the allocation of roles 
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. within the Tinker elementary family I shall briefly mention 
some of the rights and obligations of spouses arising out of 
their marriage, since these have no small effect on the inter- 
action between husband and wife and hence on the total role 
system. 

A husband has exclusive sexual rights in respect of his wife. 
A woman is expected to remain faithful to her spouse as long 
as she is married. A wife may be beaten by her husband if 
found to have a lover and none will interfere since it is con- 
sidered to be a just punishment for an infraction of the rules. 

A husband has equally the right to expect that his wife 
will prepare food for him, except when she is menstruating or 
immediately after childbirth. Many informants said that a 
woman should not cook for men during her menstrual periods, 
but not all agreed. In the past this was a universally held 
belief and a woman who ignored the proscription was punished 
and in some cases divorced. The length of time after childbirth 
during which a woman is forbidden to cook for men is not 
clearly defined. McCormick (1907: 297) was told by informants 
that a young mother could not cook for several weeks after 
having given birth to a child. The period given by informants 
varied from one week to forty days. The reasons for these 
prohibitions is not clear. Usually informants merely said that at 
these times women were not “clean” but it was not possible to 
discover what was believed to be the result if the rules were 
broken. 

Women are expected to look after the house or camp. From 
limited observation it appears as if it is usually the task of the 
wife to put up the tent and prepare the bedding. 

A wife should equally make a contribution towards the 
running expenses of the household. “Flatties” often say that 
Tinker men do not work and that they rely on their women's 
labour for support. I was not infrequently told by outsiders 
that one of the marriage stipulations was that the wife must 
alone undertake to maintain her husband and family (See also 
Crofton 1910: 289). This is not true. The discussion of the man's 
obligations towards his wife and family will show the falsity of 
this allegation. Nonetheless a wife is expected to bring money 
into the group and to the best of my knowledge only the wife of 
one of my informants did no remunerative work, and this 
partly because the husband's income was quite high; he was 
unusual in not wanting her to indulge in the usual economic 
activities of the Tinker women. Other men, as rich or richer 
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than this man, allowed their wives to work when they wished, 
and all seemed anxious to do so. 

Both men and women appear to be extremely fond of 
children; it is said to be the duty of a wife to bear offspring, 
the more the better. One of the more common reasons for 
divorce is childlessness. If a couple are unable to bear children 
and cannot find one or more to adopt, they will probably 
separate each finding a new spouse, with the hope that children 
will result from the new unions. 

A wife may expect that her husband will be faithful to her, 
but she will be unable to marshall much sympathy should he 
on rare occasions be known to have relations with other women. 
I have heard of women leaving their husbands on this account, 
but in most cases this was only after they had been betrayed 
many a time. 

A husband is expected to help his wife with household 
expenses if she is not able to provide all herself. In the past he 
provided and maintained the tent, horses and float. To-day 
the husband is responsible for the purchase and maintenance 
of a car as well as camping equipment. His income is also 
spent on recreation and he often pays the rent. While this 
division of financial responsibility between husband and wife 
is the usual one, quite frequently if one of the two partners have 
not been successful in their ventures the other will come to his 
aid. For example wives who have had a good week will often 
help their husbands with the rent, if the latter has not done so 
well, and vice versa. 

The husband is also his wife's protector. In view of thé 
strong prejudice held by outsiders it is perhaps surprising that 
attempts are often made by “Flattie” males to molest Tinker 
women in camps. A man must be constantly on his guard, 
especially at night against such foul play. During the time 
when my wife and I were camping out with members of the 
group, there were at least three occasions on which strangers 
came into the camp in the evening and left only when they saw 
men emerging from the tents. 

A full discussion of the division of labour would require an 
exhaustive description of the various types of occupations that 
members of the group follow. For reasons of space this is not 
possible here,* so a few general statements relevant to this 
subject will be made. 

In all societies there is a fixed division of labour along the 
lines of sex and age. This division usually is such that it plays 
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an important part in reinforcing the unity of the elementary 
family by making the roles of both males and females com- 
plementary. In our own society for example the man is, 
generally speaking, expected to earn the money needed to 
maintain his family of procreation, while the woman looks 
after the home and takes care of the children. If one of the 
adults of the family is lost to it through death or divorce the 
group is imperilled. Among Tinkers the division of labour too 
contributes to strengthening the ties of the elementary family, 
but to a lesser degree than in many other groups. This is 
because the wife not only plays the housekeeping role, but also 
is expected to contribute to the maintenance of the group. 
The overwhelming majority do outside work for money. A 
few in Aberdeen have regular jobs, but none in Blairgowrie. 
Those who do not have steady employment go out hawking, 
begging, doing temporary farm work, etc. The man too earns 
money, but unlike the case in our society the family is not 
entirely dependent upon his earnings. Without a wife and 
mother the elementary family finds it difficult to survive, but 
it can do so without too much difficulty without the support 
of the husband if it does not include a great many children. 
While the ideal is for the husband to be the head of the 
household, his spouse often plays the dominant role. Males are 
often said to be irresponsible: this is why the wives sometimes 
assume authority. This often occurs when the family is ambitious 
and wishes to improve its economic position. Almost all Tinkers 
in Blairgowrie who have managed to save enough money to 
invest capital in berry-fields have done so as a result of making 
the wife treasurer of the family. Males are reported not to be 
able to save anything, and observation seems to bear this out. 
They love to entertain their friends and often spend consider- 
able amounts doing so. Whereas women, as a general rule, 
seem to be more careful about financial matters. Perhaps this 
is because, as children, girls are given more responsibility than 
their brothers. Girls from about six onwards are put in charge 
of their younger siblings. When a bit older they are quite 
often made responsible for the cooking of the family's meals, 
this either when their mother is out working, having her 
menstrual periods, or with a new-born infant. A son might 
also be allotted these chores but only if there were no girl 
of the right age to perform them. The standards set for him 
would not be so high as those for a girl. Girls are expected to 
help their mothers more in their outside work than sons their 
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fathers. Daughters are made to feel that they have an important 
part to play in the maintenance of their own family group at a 
much earlier age than their brothers: a sense of responsibility 
is drummed into them which is not so much the case with boys. 

Men are often aware of the predominant role played by 
their wives in the context of the nuclear family. Unwilling to 
admit it to others, one often hears a group of men, when no 
women are present, boasting about the authority that they 
exercise over their wives and families. This as well as other 
signs of hostility towards members of the opposite sex are 
often manifested. These are, I believe, symbolic of their feeling 
of insecurity. Men often say that women are frivolous, spend- 
thrifts and willing to break up their marriages at the slightest 
provocation. They will ascribe these characteristics to the 
female sex but exclude their own spouses. Neither my wife 
nor I being trained psychologists, I am unable to do more than 
merely mention these facts. 

I now propose to sketch some of the stages through which 
the elementary family passes from the time of its birth to its 
eventual extinction. There is a normal developmental cycle 
through which families pass, the changes being brought about 
by birth, marriage, divorce and death of its members. 

The first important event in the life of the nuclear family 
after its inception is the birth of a child. Births often take place 
in isolated camps, without the help of trained midwives or 
doctors. In Aberdeen a tendency for some of the Tinkers to 
have their children in the hospital was noted, but this is a very 
recent development. In the past and still to-day most mothers 
are delivered by older women. I was told that for her first 
pregnancy the wife will prefer to go to the camp or house of 
her mother if this is possible, and in most cases the child will 
be born among his mother's relatives, which is often the practice 
for subsequent births as well. No specifically Tinker ritual is 
performed on this occasion. 

Members of the group like to have their children baptised 
and often go to great lengths to have this ritual carried out. 
Many ministers and priests refuse to baptise Tinker children 
while others are not amenable to performing the rite unless 
one or both parents are members of their church. Since very 
few of the group belong to a congregation, it is rather difficult 
for them to have their children baptised. This is not a new 
phenomenon. It is reported by the author of an anonymous 
article that the minister of Yetholm told him that the Tinkers 
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took all their children across the border to be baptised as the 
"Scottish Church would not receive them because of their 
“heathen” origin (Anonymous 1861: 70). Simson says that the 
Lochgellie Tinkers had their children baptised but when the 
clergy refused they did it themselves; he adds that there was 
much feasting and drinking on this occasion (1865: 183). 
Bailie Smith (Daranes 1934: 202) is quoted as writing that 
they believed it unlucky to have an unbaptised child and put 
themselves to the trouble to attend church to qualify as 
sponsors. The baptism was followed by great festivities. If the 
minister refused, he continues, they did it themselves.” In- 
formants told me that unless a child was baptised it would not 
grow well. The ritual is looked upon more as a magical than a 
religious one. In most cases it is not seen to be one which 
affiliates the child with a church. Often to-day they must 
travel quite far to find a priest or minister who is willing, but 
I have not heard of any member of the group performing the rite 
for a child. My suggestion that this might have happened in the 
past was laughed to scorn. To-day rarely do festivities follow the 
event, though some said that this was the custom in the past. 

The coming of a child is important to the marriage since it 
tends to strengthen the union. Previously the marriage was 
looked upon at least to a certain degree as a trial. As mentioned 
above childlessness is a very common cause of separation. As 
more and more children are born the bond becomes tighter. 
One reason for this is that the economic needs of the family 
are greater and contributions from both parents are necessary 
to maintain it. A woman can in fact support one or two children 
by herself, but this is almost impossible for her to do when they 
become more numerous. As the number of children multiply 
one or more of them will be handed over to either the mother's 
or the father's parents or both to look after. At first I thought 
that this was done to free the wife of some of her burdens, but 
this is not the main reason. Grandparents are normally anxious 
and eager to rear at least one of their grandsons if it is at all 
possible. Tinkers will say that these quasi-adoptions take place 
so that the children will be able to provide assistance for the 
aged pair, but this is not a fully satisfactory explanation for 
two reasons. Firstly it is usually boys who are given and they are 
much less useful than girls, and secondly the child is only 
slightly over a year when handed over. In fact the answer 
given me by several grandparents to explain this custom seems 
to me to be the most probable reason, i.e. that a family without 
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children is a sadly deprived group and that they alone bring 
gaiety. Especially when old, one needs to have youngsters 
around to avoid loneliness and to retain “joie de vivre”. 

It is not only persons of the grandparental generation who 
love children. All the Tinkers I met seemed to be extremely fond 
of them and wanted to have as many as possible. When my 
wife and I made new acquaintances almost the first question 
asked of us was “How long have you been married? . . .” Once 
we had told them, they followed by inquiring: “How many 
children have you? . . .”; and when we answered “None!” they 
would almost invariably express what appeared to be heartfelt 
sympathy and concern. 

Large families appear to have been the rule in the past. 
Many informants have seven, eight or even more siblings. In 
Aberdeen two women still living were said to have each borne 
twenty children; in one case eighteen survived, and in the 
other sixteen lived to become adults. To-day the majority still 
hope to have large families. I failed to discover any who resorted 
to contraceptive practices, but if any do they are obviously a 
small minority. Most informants said that they wished to have 
at least six. This attitude towards progeniture is shown by the 
reaction of parents towards a daughter bearing an illegitimate 
child. Single girls do on occasion bring forth children and 
neither the mother nor child bears any lasting stigma. Fathers 
and/or mothers have been known to beat their daughters when 
they learn that they have become pregnant, but for the most 
part the news is taken calmly. No attempt is made, nor is it 
necessary in order to save the reputation of the girl, to arrange 
a speedy marriage. If the father is known he will not be pressed 
to marry the young woman nor will he have any claims or 
obligations towards the child, unless of course he marries its 
mother. Illegitimate children are usually brought up by their 
maternal grandparents, though in a number of recorded 
instances the eventual husband of the mother will insist that 
they join the elementary family as a full member. 

With but one exception all the writers who have dealt with 
the problem of the Tinkers have noted the extreme affection 
felt by parents towards their offspring. The Reverend McCallum 
(Report 1895: 216-17), the exception, said that Tinker children 
are often ill-used and parents neglect their duty towards them. 
Others, including the Chief Constable of Perthshire (Report 
1895: 210), Simson (1865: 359) disagree. McCormick (1909-10: 
233) quotes a Medical Officer of Health: “Tinkers are most 
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— attentive and kind to their children, and an object lesson to 
many others”. Elsewhere McCormick (1907: 347-8) writes 
that he was much impressed by the kindness of women towards 
their children. The representative of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children in Perthshire told me that he 
very much approved of the way the Tinkers treated their 
children. The trouble that he and his society had with the 
group arose when the parents were too poor to feed and clothe 
their offspring properly, but he hastened to add that he had 
encountered several cases of parents going hungry so that 
their children would have enough. Problems might arise also 
if the parents are alcoholics. Public opinion to the contrary, 
there are few alcoholics among the Tinkers. Some do become 
inebriated from time to time, but I doubt that if statistics 
were available they would show that the Tinkers drink more 
than the average Scotsman. Not a few of them are teetotallers. 

The Tinkers believe in bringing up their children in a very 
permissive way. They are very critical of the “Flatties” who, 
they say, are harsh and frequently resort to corporal punish- 
ment. This sanction is rarely practised by members of the 
group. On one occasion a mother whipped her son who was 
about twelve years old with a belt, after he had been mis- 
behaving atrociously for a very long time, and refused 
categorically to do what he was told. While the onlookers did 
not interfere, most were critical of the mother's action, even 
though they agreed that the boy had been acting in a most 
unpleasant manner. On another occasion I was present when 
an aggravated father spanked his seven year old son, again 
after much provocation. These were the only two occasions 
when such actions were taken in my presence even though 
many is the time when children acted in a way that would 
have resulted in swift and serious punishment in the average 
“Flattie”? household. Let me give an example of what I mean. 
One afternoon my wife and I went out to visit the camp of 
one of our friends. He was busily at work making a wooden 
dashboard for a lorry that he had just bought and was hoping 
to sell that evening. After carefully cutting the wood into the 
proper shape he entered the cab of the lorry to make some final 
measurements. A group of children including his own came 
by, began to play with the dashboard and broke it . . . Our 
friend rushed out of the lorry and shouted at them . . . He 
quickly calmed down and set about making another one, a 
task which occupied him fully for about forty-five minutes. 
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When nearly completed he laid it down again, walked away 
a few yards and again it was broken by the children. Again he 
shouted at them and then began making still a third. This 
time he was more careful and the children did not have the 
opportunity to play with, and break it. After the children had 
spoiled his work for the second time we asked him why he did 
not punish them and his answer was that they were only 
“bairns”, and did not know any better. We often saw youngsters 
disobeying their parents and only rarely did the latter do more 
than merely shout at them. A casual observer might be misled 
into thinking that the Tinkers are harsh disciplinarians were 
he to listen to and believe their threats. A camp often echoes 
to the cry of: “T'll skelp youze”, “Ill kill you”, or “Wait till I 
get my hands on youze”, but threats are rarely carried out! 

Vallée (1955) writes that the concepts of shame and approval 
are employed to a far greater extent than those of good and 
evil among the Tinkers, and that their offspring are reproved 
in terms of how others will react to their behaviour. When a 
stranger, that is a “Flattie” is on the scene, children are told 
to be on their best behaviour, and if one misbehaves such 
statements as “What will the gentleman think of you” will be 
heard. But if only Tinkers, or others they know very well are 
present, the shame sanction is not brought into play. 

The young are not only allowed much freedom but they 
are well treated in other respects. If money is short the bairns 
must be well-fed even though the parents are forced perhaps 
to go on short rations. Most parents are far more concerned 
with seeing to it that their offspring are warmly clad than they 
are about themselves. Some families take what are little less 
than heroic measures to make sure that their children are 
keptclean. One family forced to move without sound reason to a 
damp and marshy area by the police, being evicted from all the 
driersitesthey had found, would change theclothesof their young 
infants at least three times a day in an effort to keep them tidy. 

The Tinkers have a very selective attitude towards the 
education of children. They deem it an advantage to learn to 
read and write and to have some notions of basic arithmetic. 
The rest of what is taught is said to be useless. Only two 
informants said that they hoped to send their offspring to 
school beyond the statutory school-leaving age, and many 
complained that the government had just lengthened the 
period of compulsory attendance in Scotland by one year. 
The exceptions were one mother of a thirteen year old girl 
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who had been doing very well in class; she hoped that her 
daughter would enter the University and eventually become a 
school teacher. The father of the girl and the rest of the 
members of her elementary family seemed to be agreeable to 
such a proposal but not overly enthusiastic. The second excep- 
tion was again a mother who hoped that her four and a half 
year old son would one day become a physician. Her spouse 
showed no interest in the mother's dreams. All informants who 
had attended school stayed no longer than was necessary accord- 
ing to the law, and many had been able to avoid its strictures. 
Typical of the young people's attitude was a girl who in three 
months was to reach the age at which she could legally leave 
school: she said that the day before her birthday would be the 
last on which she would attend, not one day more. 

Even before the period of schooling is over Tinker children 
can make important contributions to the family economy. 
The law allows the children of nomads the privilege of attending 
school.only half as frequently as those of settled persons. That 
is to say that they only need to be recorded as having two 
hundred attendances a year, the morning and afternoon 
sessions being recorded as one each. The result being that they 
go only approximately one hundred days a year instead of the 
normal two hundred. Almost all informants claimed this right 
for their children, and when not in school these often assisted 
parents in their economic pursuits. 

The elementary family begins to shrink in size as the 
children reach marriageable age. It has already been said that 
upon marriage, ideally, a person leaves his family of orientation 
and sets up his own independent family of procreation. Later 
on accretions to the group in the form of grandchildren will 
tend to increase its size until its final disappearance. 

The nuclear family may disappear in either of two ways. 
Divorce leads automatically to its extinction. There are no 
clear cut rules regulating the allocation of children in such 
cases. To the best of my knowledge none of my informants had 
ever resorted to the courts in order to obtain a legal divorce 
even if legally married, which would of course have resulted 
in the courts deciding upon the problems of the guardianship 
of the offspring of the pair. Small infants almost always remain 
with their mothers, while older children may either be divided 
up between the two or be allowed to choose for themselves. 
It is more common for boys to remain with their fathers, and 
for girls to follow their mothers. The eventual result is that in 
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most cases such children will be brought up by their grand- 
parents, girls by those of their maternal, and boys by those of 
their paternal line. 

Death of one of the spouses also results in the disappearance 
of the nuclear family. The widow or widower retains control of 
the children. If young enough, he or she will remarry after 
six months” time or more. The six months' period is one of 
mourning, and should a marriage take place before the time 
has elapsed criticism would ensue, but no attempt would be 
made to postpone the union. 

The spouse alone has claims on the deceased's property 
unless a will has been left, but since wills are virtually never 
made by Tinkers, according to their own customs no other 
person can put in a claim on the estate of the deceased. A 
husband alone also inherits his wife's property. Unlike the 
Gypsies who are reported to burn all, or most of the property 
of the dead person, this is a very rare occurrence among the 
Tinkers. Vessey-Fitzgerald (1944: IoI) states that the Scots 
Tinkers do not make extensive sacrifices at funerals, but some- 
times burn the clothes of the dead (See also Pringle 1817: 57). 
Informants have told me that in the past clothes as well as 
other belongings ofthe dead person might be destroyed, but that 
this custom was dying out. If the clothes were in good enough 
condition they would be sold. No member of the family would 
wish to keep and wear them. A few years ago a family in 
Aberdeen burnt the horse-drawn cart of a man who had just 
died. This was regarded as an acceptable practice by members 
of the group, but considered foolish by virtually àll. 

In this paper the aim has been to describe the institution 
of Tinker marriage as well as the organisation of the elementary 
family. Due to limitations of space it has not been possible to 
deal with the structural implications of many of their practices 
or to attempt a preliminary analysis of the Tinker social 
structure. A paper dealing with this subject is being prepared. 

It appears from this paper that, in spite of the fact that 
fantastic mores are attributed to the Tinkers, their customs 
are in no way extraordinary. Rather we find that in many 
respects they seem to differ but little from those of the working 
class Scots. Tt would be interesting to compare the institutions 
and customs of the two groups but this is not possible for two 
reasons: I. the study carried out by the author was limited to 
the Tinker population; 2. little systematic research has been 
done on the Scottish working class. 
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NOTES 


1 Tt is only with much hesitation that I use the term Tinker in this essay 


3 


since members of the group are extremely sensitive about it and dislike 
it. Ultimately I decided to adopt it only because its referent is widely 
known and hence will cause less difficulty for the reader than any 
other term which might have been chosen. The members of the group 
should realise that it is written here with none of the usual pejorative 
connotations. 

The data on which this paper is based were gathered during 
approximately eight months of field-work in Perthshire and Aberdeen- 
shire. The research was financed by the School of Scottish Studies, 
Edinburgh, and supervised by Dr. K. Little. I wish to express my 
sincere thanks to both as well as to Hamish Henderson Esq. who 
facilitated entry into Tinker society; to my wife who did much of the 
research, and finally to the Tinkers with whom my wife and I spent a 
most pleasant period. Their hospitality and kindness knew no bounds. 


I use the term “corporate group” in the same way as does Radcliffe- 


Brown when he says: “A group may be spoken of as “corporate? when 
it possesses any one of a certain number of characters: if its members, or 
its adult male members, or a considerable proportion of them come 
together occasionally to carry out some collective action, for example, 
the performance of rites; if it has a chief or council who are regarded as 
acting as the representatives of the group as a whole; if it possesses or 
controls property which is collective—” (Radcliffe-Brown 1950:41). 


“Flatties” is a cant word used to refer to most non-Tinkers. 


4 The best history of the Tinkers is to be found in McRitchie (1894). 


The census of 1895 is included in “The Report etc. . . . 


Simson is far less satisfactory and reliable. McCormick (1907) is a 
fair source for historical information. Other publications, too numerous 
to list here, contribute to a greater or lesser degree to our knowledge 
of the history of this group. 

“>18955; the 1917 
enumeration is “Report etc. . . .”, 1918. 


A paper on this subject is being prepared for publication. 
For a discussion of the validity of lay baptism, see Hooker n.d.:251. 
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“POPULATION CHANGES IN NORTH- 
EAST SCOTLAND 1696-1951 


Kenneth Walton* 


Introduction 


North of the Highland Line there are to be found not only 
mountains and glens, swift rivers and placid lakes, but also 
extensive lowlands penetrating within the last outposts of 
the Highlands. Sometimes narrow, sometimes broad, they 
possess distinctive characteristics occasioned by an admixture 
of Highland and Lowland landscapes, coupled with a rather 
different historical development to the lands farther south. 
Of these Lowlands, the North-East region extending, for the 
purposes of this study, from the Dee to the Spey is both large 
and economically important. Fringed on the north and east by 
a fruitful sea and bounded on the west and south by sparsely 
populated districts, the area comprises the whole of Aberdeen- 
shire and those parts of Banffshire and Kincardineshire which 
have an orientation towards the North East corner. 

The Highland and Upland Rim gives an assymetric scheme 
of relief, emphasised by the fact that the two main entrances to 
the region lie in the extreme south-east and north-east corners, 
the former guarded by the regional focus, Aberdeen. Because 
of the regional variation in structure and erosional history, a 
fundamental pattern of Highlands, Upland basins and Low- 
lands has emerged; a framework which is made up of such 
geographical factors as slope, altitude, drainage, climate and 
soils, which always influence, in greater or lesser degree, the 
population. 

Within this basic framework, however, there is another 
pattern which is just as important, though in many places not 
so obvious. This pattern consists of valley and divide, or 
interfluve, with varying degrees of amplitude of relief according 
to the regional situation. Other patterns are contained within 
this sub-framework—floodable plains in the valleys and varia- 
tions in soils on the valley slopes arranged primarily in linear 
belts but with, of course, many local variations. This detailed 
pattern is the work of the rivers, the Dee, Don, Ythan, Usgie, 
Deveron and Isla which, together with their tributaries, 

* Senior Lecturer in Geography, University of Aberdeen. 
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. traverse the region before emptying into the sea. Here another 
linear pattern occurs, the junction of land and sea, the con- 
vergence and superimposition of two contrasting environments. 
Nevertheless, the contrast visible here is simply an over-emphasis 
of the contrasts which are to be found between each of the 
landward patterns. 

In relation to these environmental features the population 
of the North East has always been distributed, but at each 
period the inhabitants have tended to look upon the environ- 
ment with different ways of life in view. The viewpoint taken at 
each period has been bound up with the contemporary tradi- 
tions and stage of technological development. Consequently, in 
the early period, certain portions of the environment were more 
attractive than others. Agriculture, once based fundamentally 
on soil exhausting processes, needed the most fertile soils if it 
was to succeed at all, and the population was distributed 
primarily in relation to good soil areas, which are usually 
found -as part of the valley pattern or in basin situations. At the 
same time knowledge of river and water control was scanty, so 
little permanent use could be made of the “haughlands” or 
flood plains. The fundamental geographical factors of slope 
and altitude were also important and led to the greatest 
development of the population on the lowlands, where there 
was the added attraction of a coastal strip bordering a sea well 
stocked with fish, a sea which also permitted easy, if somewhat 
dangerous, communication in contrast to the difficulties of 
movement inland. 

With progress in agriculture, in industrial and fishing 
techniques, there has been a progressive redistribution of the 
population, which utilised environmental features formerly 
neglected or deserted. Thus more components of the funda- 
mental geographical pattern came into use. There was, for 
instance, a movement to use the patterns higher up and lower 
down the valley sides, leading to the colonisation of the waste- 
lands on the interfluves, and a more harmonious adaptation 
to the “bottomlands”, permitted by increasing knowledge of 
drainage and flood protection. Nevertheless, limits were set 
to this outward spread of the population by slopes which were 
too steep to plough; by ground which was too high to permit 
the successful ripening of crops or too wet to cultivate even 
with the new drainage techniques; and more recently by 
distance from shopping centres, higher education and entertain- 
ment facilities; by remoteness from happenings in the region in 
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general or by the low standard of living which could be obtained 
in the marginal lands. This indicates that although some of the 
geographical factors have only a relative value—factors such 
as soil acidity, wetness and dryness, which can be changed 
with new techniques—other factors such as slope, altitude, 
climate and position have a permanent value and determine 
to a very great extent the population distribution. Within the 
North East region, it is on the Lowlands that the geographical 
factors have had primarily relative values. In the Highlands 
and Uplands the permanent geographical factors have been 
most important and influenced most considerably the demo- 
graphic change. 

This demographic change taking place in relation to the 
physical environment has been caused by a great many 
factors. Some of these were physical factors, such as the climatic 
vagaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which 
led to famine, deaths and migrations. Other changes were the 
result of advances in technology and communications, as when 
water power became extensively used for manufacture by. 
localised rather than cottage industries, or when advances in 
the knowledge of working stone permitted the exploitation of 
the granite resources of the North East, at first near the sea 
and later, with improved transport and communications, farther 
inland. New methods of travel led to the wider dissemination 
of the products needed for agricultural improvement, permitted 
the development of cattle rearing which has given the region a 
reputation and farming prosperity, and also brought a realisa- 
tion of different standards of living to people living on marginal 
and ultra-marginal land. Each of these changes has led to 
redistribution, growth and decay of the population. 

While these changes were, in many cases, “impersonal”, 
other changes also occurred which were the work of the lairds 
and landowners which had profound effects on population 
movements in the earlier periods. The improving landlords and 
village erectors of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
were just as much factors in population change as births and 
deaths and since many of these landowners had strong political 
connections, as at the time of the Jacobite Rebellions, changes 
in politics, in the ebb and flow of the affairs of Scotland in 
particular, and the British Isles and the world in general, have 
helped to cause changes in North-East Scotland and the 
distribution of its folk. 

No investigation of this kind can be completely 
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— comprehensive. Selection of fact and data is essential if the main 
issues are not to be obscured. Similarly, no one cause may be 
held responsible for population change and, though this work 
concentrates on cause and effect within the framework of 
geographical discipline, the complete picture can only be 
acquired through study in all the social sciences. 


Source Material 


The absence of reliable population data makes it impossible 
to begin a connected survey of change before the end of the 
seventeenth century, when the Poll Tax Returns for 1696 afford 
a datum point. An earlier Poll Tax had been unsuccessfully 
imposed in 1693, and the Scots Parliament imposed a new 
Tax in 1695 to augment existing sources of revenue. The 
Returns, which apart from Aberdeenshire and Renfrewshire 
are available for only a few parishes of Scotland, give a detailed 
account of the name, status, place of residence and occupation 
of every person who was above the age of sixteen and not a 
burden on the parish. The absence of these Returns for Banff- 
shire and Kincardineshire means that there are no figures 
available for parts of these counties included within the region 
until 1755, when Webster's population estimates may be used. 
From these beginnings the changes in the population of the 
North East will be examined at intervals of roughly fifty 
years. It will be seen that certain districts tended to show the 
same features of population change, and these areas will be 
examined to see whether “population” regions may be dis- 
covered, and the physical, economic and other factors which 
may have helped in their unity. 

The first population figures which are sufficiently detailed 
and complete to permit their use as a starting point for a 
population survey are those contained within the 1696 Poll 
Tax Returns. Since the population enumerated in the Poll 
Book only includes persons above the age of sixteen not 
dependent on charity, the figures have to be adjusted to 
obtain an estimate of the total population. The method of 
obtaining this estimate is linked with that employed by 
Webster in his census of 1743-1755. Since the clergy engaged 
in the Webster census only counted examinable persons over 
the age of six—the age varied between six and nine in some 
parishes—Webster added two-ninths part of the examinable 
persons to represent the number of children.* The Poll Tax 
Returns, however, only include the adult population above the 
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age of sixteen, so the factor was increased to one third to 
account for the increased number of children and paupers. 
The figures are also probably low since the Returns were made 
in a period of great famines at the end of the seventeenth 
century when there was undoubtedly a high mortality rate of 
old and young. The age groups in between would also have 
been adversely affected by the food shortages. No claim can 
therefore be made for great accuracy in the population figures 
for either 1696 or 1755. 

After Webster's census, population statistics are generally 
scarce. Some returns were, however, collected by the Society 
for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge between 1755 
and 14791, but these are not complete for the whole region. 
Similarly some of the Ministers in the Old Statistical Account 
(O.S.A.) include figures for 1775, and for the parish of Kinellar 
in Aberdeenshire the number of “souls” in the parish is given 
for each year from 1758 to 1791, except for the years 1788-9 
when the minister was indisposed and unable to go through the 
parish. | 

At the end of the eighteenth century population statistics 
become more frequent. The Old Statistical Account, for 
instance, gives the population of the parishes together with 
suggestions as to the factors of population change between 1755 
and the closing years of the century. Shortly afterwards, in 
1801, largely as a result of the writings of Malthus in 1798, the 
first official census was taken which confirmed the findings of 
earlier returns. The first detailed census was not taken, however, 
till 1841 and it is not until 185: that it is possible to give details 
of population movements. The earlier statistics are really more 
accurate than the above would indicate since the bulk of the 
population was rural which made for a more accurate enumera- 
tion by the ministers in Webster's census and the O.S.A., and 
by the schoolmasters who sent the count for the first official 
decennial census to London in 1801. 

The use of these figures as a base for the investigation of 
population change is restricted in places by changes in the 
boundaries of the areas to which they refer. In some cases, 
as when two parishes were united, e.g. the parishes of Dum- 
bennan and Kinnoir united into the modern parish of Huntly 
in 1727, there is no break in the continuity, but some parishes 
were broken up into two parishes without any indication in the 
earlier returns of the population of each. The most extensive 
boundary changes occurred in 1890 when an attempt was made 
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to reconcile the administrative arrangements of parishes and 
counties by incorporating detached portions into the neighbour- 
ing unit. The parish of Tarland in the Howe of Cromar had, 
for example, a detached portion in the Highland parish of 
Strathdon. After the boundary changes in 1890, the detached 
portion in Strathdon became a part of that parish, while to 
the section of Tarland parish in Cromar was added a part of 
Migvie parish, which itself had been in two parts. These 
boundary changes account for the sharp breaks in the popula- 
tion graphs and also for the choice of 1891 as one of the years 
for study rather than 1901. The break is especially evident in 
the parishes of Banchory-Devenick and Nigg which contained 
a portion of the suburban population of Aberdeen and Torry 
respectively. 

The cartograms indicate the demographic changes in the 
North East; they have been constructed using certain key 
years on which to base the calculations. These form periods 
which correspond as closely as possible to the fundamental 
changes which have occurred in the historical development 
of the region. 


The Pattern of Population Change 


The period from 1696 to 1755 (Fig. 2) 

The first half of the eighteenth century was marked by a 
widespread increase in the population of Aberdeenshire, and 
it is to be expected that the included parts of Banffshire and 
Kincardineshire would have shown a similar increase had 
data been available. This increase was in part a recovery from 
the effects of the high mortality rate of the Seven Ill Years 
from 1693 to 1700 and appears to have taken place in spite of 
the recurrent famines, as in 1740-41, which occurred during 
the eighteenth century. Since agricultural improvements were 
practically non-existent at this time in the North East, except 
in the Monymusk Basin and on one or two farms of the 
improving landlords, the causes of the increase cannot be 
ascribed to changes in agriculture. Home industries, especially 
the woollen industry, were important and may have attracted 
population and given an economic basis for natural population 
increase, while the fact that a number of new fishing villages 
were erected at this time seems to indicate that the fishing was 
attractive, though not so important as it was to be later with 
the advent of the herring fishing. 

Although there was an increase in population in the whole 
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of Aberdeenshire, except in three parishes along the Highland 
border and the parish of Logie Buchan astride the Ythan 
estuary, the increase was far from uniform (see Fig. 2, which 
is a cartogram showing percentage increase or decrease in 
population on a parish basis). The greatest increase occurred 
in the industrial suburbs of Aberdeen along the lower Don 
where, from early in the century, textiles were being manu- 
factured using the abundant water power available from the 
rejuvenated river. The parish of Newhills increased in popula- 
tion from 310 to 959, representing a percentage change of over 
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200. Elsewhere the areas with an increase from 50 per cent to 
1o0 per cent had usually strath or coastal situations. The parish 
of Ellon which lies astride the lower Ythan showed an increase of 
nearly 58 per cent, while the population of Strichen, in the 
strath of the North Ugie, increased by nearly 95 per cent. 
Similarly, the parishes of lower Deeside had increases ranging 
from 58 to 66 per cent. Coastal parishes tended to show a high 
increase also. The parishes of Foveran, with the then flourishing 
seaport of Newburgh, Slains with the fishing and smuggling 
village of Collieston, and Pitsligo which contains the fishing 
town of Rosehearty all increased by over 50 per cent. The 
fishing, at this time mainly white fishing, seems to have been 
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prosperous since records indicate the foundation of a number 
of fishing villages along the Moray Firth Coast. Salmon fishing 
must also have helped to attract population to the coastal and 
river parishes. 

The remainder of the Lowlands was characterised by two 
broad belts of population increase. The more easterly belt, 
extending from Aberdour, west of Fraserburgh, to Kincardine 
O'Neil on Deeside showed increases varying from 25 to 50 
per cent, while to the west lay another belt with increases of 
less than 25 per cent. This belt was interrupted by the higher 
increase of the famine districts of Monquhitter and Turiff. 
Only two Lowland parishes showed a decrease. The parish of 
Logie Buchan declined by over 15 per cent, while in the shadow 
of Bennachie the parish of Monymusk showed a population 
decline of 5 per cent. This decline may be merely the result of 
imperfection of data or it may possibly have resulted from the 
early improvements in the district with some rearrangement of 
population. i 

The changes in the Highland border zone, where no two 
parishes altered by the same amount, varied considerably. 
The smallest increase was on the eastern flank of the Alford 
Basin, where the parish of Keig increased by only 7 per cent. 
It was in the Alford Basin, however, that there was an actual 
decline, though here the changes may be more apparent than 
real as a result of changes in parish boundaries. Nevertheless 
two parishes contiguous to the parish of Tullynessle but over 
the Correen Hills-Bennachie watershed decreased by about 
3o per cent in the same period. As might be expected the 
greatest increase was in the southern part of the Alford Basin. 
with the largest extent of fertile, easily cultivated ground. 
The northern part of the Alford area increased by about 32 
per cent, while Leochel Cushnie showed a high increase with 
over 75 per cent. This area is adjacent to the high increase 
parish of Tarland in the Howe of Cromar, where the combina- 
tion of fertile clay loam soils of the old lake flat, easily cultivated 
because of the lack of stones, the southern aspect, and the fact 
that it was a centre of the woollen stocking industry led to an 
increase of over 1oo per cent. Other very high increase areas in 
the western parts of Aberdeenshire, such as Cairnie parish, one 
of the very few with abundant supplies of lime, may have had 
their main increase in the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century, but even among the Highland straths and glens there 
was high increase also. 
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The Highland area, in fact, generally showed a high 
increase during the first half of the eighteenth century. Strath- 
don had a population increase of over 1oo per cent. Upper 
Deeside increased by 67 per cent, while the glens of the Gairn 
and the Muick had an increase of about 55 per cent. The 
increase of population in the Highlands was generally greater 
during this period than at any period since. The causes of 
population increase in the Aberdeenshire Highlands at this 
time are not definitely known. It is suggested that cattle 
rearing, the summer grazing of cattle and sheep of which 
traces may be found in the form of sheiling foundations on the 
flat surfaces above the river Quoich and the hosiery industry, 
together with certain nefarious pursuits such as distilling and 
cattle thieving, may have assisted in the increase of population. 
The military posts established at Braemar and Corgarff may 
have accounted for a tributary population to the stations. In 
the Birse district on the south side of the Dee the population 
increased partly through colonisation of the Forest of Glen 
Birse which was settled from 1724. In the case of the parishes 
of Crathie and Braemar, which include the cul-de-sac of 
Upper Deeside, the population in 1755 was greater than before 
or since (Fig. 2), a distinction shared with the parish of Cairnie 
in the extreme north-west of the county. 

The period 1696 to 1755 was thus, for the major part of the 
North East, a time of increasing population in an era when 
agricultural improvements, and hence the ability of the land 
to support a dense population, were in their infancy. In some 
measure the changes must be regarded as a high natural 
increase—a recovery from the famine conditions and the 
generally unsettled state of the country in the seventeenth 
century. The changes which followed in the second half of the 
eighteenth century were caused primarily by economic changes 
under the stimulus of food shortages. They have been more 
fully recorded and a more detailed view of cause and result in 
relation to the physical environment may be obtained. 


The period 1755-1801 (Fig. 3) 

Compared with the frequent high increase shown in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, the second half of the 
century is distinguished primarily by the fact that the majority 
of parishes show a decline in population, a decline which is 
common over the whole region except under certain environ- 
mental conditions. The change pattern now becomes far 
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“more irregular; one parish may differ very considerably from 
its neighbours, which would seem to indicate that purely 
local conditions were of great importance amongst which must 
be mentioned the human factor. Landowners approached the 
problem of agricultural improvement in different ways with 
consequent demographic repercussions. 

There are indications that for some parishes there was not 
a steady decline from 1755 to 1801. In fact the population 
increase which was very evident in the first half of the century 
seems to have continued as late as 1770 and 1775. According to 
the ministers in the O.S.A., the turning point was probably 
the years of famine in 1782-3 after which a decline took place. 
The figures given by the S.P.C.K. tend to support this. Strath- 
don had a population of 2000 in 1770, an increase of 250 over 
Webster's figure, but the number declined to 1524 at the time 
of the O.S.A. The parish of Glass was said to have had a much 
larger population in the years before 1782, while the accompany- 
ing figures for the parish of Skene show a similar change; 1755 
1,251 persons; I777 I,306; 1787 1,256; I791 1,233; and 1801 
1,140. On the population change map this is indicated by a 
slight decline over the period which masks the population 
fluctuation. 

The pattern of population change on the Lowlands shows a 
response to economic changes. In the north-east of Buchan a 
compact group of parishes all continued the increase which 
they had shown in the first half of the century. The majority 
increased by between 1o per cent and 25 per cent but the 
famine parish of Monquhitter showed an increase of 47 per 
cent. The parishes making up this group have many similarities; 
they contained a high proportion of wasteland on the higher 
parts away from the rivers, land which was rapidly coming 
under the attack of the colonising crofter and the improving 
farmer; they contained moss in plenty for use as fuel and lime 
from the calcareous schists was available on the spot, or sea 
shell sand from close by was available for agricultural improve- 
ments. This group of parishes corresponds closely with the 
parishes which, in the O.S.A., were recorded as being ahead 
in agricultural improvements. Meanwhile the formation of new 
villages in the Ugie Basin and on the higher land of Buchan 
had attracted a number of immigrants who were to participate 
in the village linen industries. In Monquhitter, for instance, 
the population was said to have increased partly by the practice 
of dividing large farms to accommodate small tenants, partly 
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by reclamation of the wasteland, but principally by the establish- 
ment of the village of Cuminestown by Cumine of Auchry in 
1763 and Garmond shortly afterwards. Cuminestown was also 
an important centre of the Aberdeenshire linen industry, one 
of the reasons for its foundation being to participate in this 
thriving manufacture. As another example, the increase in the 
population of the parish of Strichen is ascribed to the establish- 
ment of Mormond Village in 1764. A number of coastal 
parishes also showed an increase, especially those which 
contained fishing villages. The coastal tract from the R. 
Deveron to Troup Head had a considerable population 
increase, the increase being put down to the thriving state of the 
fishing villages as well as to the break up of farms into smaller 
units and the attack on the wasteland by the crofters. The 
successful prosecution of the fishing also led to a large increase 
in the parish populations of Peterhead and Fraserburgh. 

South of the north Buchan colonisation village and fishing 
area was a group of parishes which all decreased by amounts 
up to 37 per cent. The causes of the decline were varied. In 
some parishes such as Bourtie and Keithall, the reasons given 
included the amalgamation of farms and the prohibition of 
sub-letting, while in others scarcity of peat for fuel was given as 
the principal reason for the decline. This was the case in the 
two parishes above and also on the Insch and Garioch Lowland. 
These two factors in the decline, it will be noted, were the 
opposite of those operating to the north. The attraction of 
Aberdeen was also stronger in these southern parishes. 

In lower Deeside, areas of increased population were 
confined to the north side of the river and were mainly in the 
Peterculter district where a paper mill had been established 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. Apart from Banchory 
Devenick where colonisation was taking place on the mossy 
wastes of the Kincardineshire Plateau, the parishes on the 
south side of the river showed a general decline with lack of 
fuel and the attraction of the manufacturing and commercial 
centre of Aberdeen causing the emigration. Even the southern 
shores of the Dee estuary showed a decline. Two of the causes 
given were the result of the close association of the inhabitants 
with the sea. There had been a considerable drain of men to the 
fleet in the various wars of the eighteenth century and an 
increasing turn to a seafaring life by many of the small farmers. 
At the same time the cutting of peats for the fires of Aberdeen 
had to be stopped owing to the exhaustion of the peat mosses. 
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Even the feuing of new ground was not sufficient to offset the 
decline nor the beginnings of the granite industry on the south 
bank of the Dee near Torry. 

Farther north along the coast in Belhelvie parish, the 
causes of the decline were peculiar to the parish. A great part 
had been taken over by the York Building Company after the 
forfeiture of the lands by the Earl of Panmure for his part in 
the rising of 1715. On this land particularly exhausting soil 
management was practised. Short leases encouraged the 
tenants to take as many crops of oats from the soil as possible 
and this together with the practice of paring and burning the 
peaty ground quickly exhausted the soil. It was not until 1782 
that an improvement took place when the estate changed 
hands. 

Conditions in the Banffshire strath and coastal districts 
were varied. The coastal parishes all showed an increase as 
did the parish of Keith. The causes of the increase along the 
coastal slope were the result of the rise in the fishing towns, 
but in the case of Keith parish the increase was caused mainly 
by the influx of crofters to the wasteland since the flax spinning 
and dressing industry of the villages was on the decline. It was 
in “a very unprosperous condition, so much so that many flax 
dressers have been dismissed by the employers and with their 
families have left the place”.* The other parishes, however, 
showed a decline for which the amalgamation of farms and the 
lack of fuel were held responsible. The parish of Cairnie which 
had shown such a great increase in the first half of the century 
also declined slightly, notwithstanding the prosperous nature 
of the lime trade which was centred in the parish. The lowland 
of Strathbogie, however, showed an increase, especially in the 
northern portion. This was partly as a result of the growth of 
Huntly which commands the northern end of the corridor 
routeway. The population of Huntly town and parish was 
said to have “increased within these fifty years in so much that, 
where all round it for some distance was barren heath, swamp, 
or marsh, there is now scarcely one uncultivated spot to be 
seen”.? To the south, however, the population on the dry, 
sandy, outwash soils of the Kildrummy district had decreased, 
a feature shared by most of the Highland and Highland 
border areas. 

Within the Highland zone in fact only one parish showed 
a significant increase in population. The causes of the increase 
in the glens and strath of the parish of Birse were the lime 
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works and illicit distillation. The population increased “through 
the facilities by which families were maintained among the 
hills by its profits”.* As the distillation was controlled so the 
population later declined. This district was, however, excep- 
tional. The lime trade and distillation were not so important in 
the parishes of the Alford Basin and its neighbourhood. The 
southern part of the Vale of Alford showed a population 
decrease of about 26 per cent, while the parishes on the eastern 
rim decreased by a lesser amount. The cause of the decrease in 
the parish of Keig was ascribed to the increase in the trade 
and manufactures of Aberdeen which proved an inducement 
to the population affected by crop failures in 1782-83. This 
reason was also put forward for the decline in Leochel Cushnie 
parish. 

The effects of the scarcity occasioned by the poor harvests of 
the I1780's appear, as one might expect, to have been most 
important in the poorer and harsher Highland valleys and 
glens. The high basin of the Cabrach decreased in population 
by between 25 and 50 per cent and this was attributed to the 
poor harvests. It was said, for instance, that “the number of 
inhabitants had decreased by about 200 since 1782 and 1783; 
at which period the householders or crofters were driven in 
quest of subsistence to other countries and towns where 
manufactures were carried on”.? Similar reasons are given for 
the depopulation of the parish of Mortlach to the north-west. 
Meanwhile Upper Deeside and Strathdon showed either 
decrease or insignificant increase. 

Thus many areas of the North East showed considerable 
depopulation by the end of this period. In some cases it was 
the result of changes in agricultural management as when 
small farms were amalgamated into larger units, or when sub- 
tenants were forbidden because of scarcity of fuel in the inland 
districts and the rapid exhaustion of the peat mosses. The 
amalgamation had been stimulated partly by the effect of 
years of scarcity, which led to considerable emigration from the 
higher western districts. The attractions of the more highly 
paid manufacturing employment available in Aberdeen also 
drew off considerable numbers from the inland districts, 
especially from Deeside and from the country to the west and 
north-west of Inverurie. To offset this decrease there was an 
increase in other parts of the region, especially in the north of 
Buchan, in the fishing villages and the manufacturing centres, 
especially Aberdeen. The population of the County of Aberdeen, 
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in fact, increased from 116,836 in 1755 to 122,921 in 1792 
at the time of the O.S.A. This general increase was the result 
of many causes including one mentioned by Sinclair in his 
Analysis. He notes that an important factor was the decreasing 
mortality resulting from the increasing use of vaccination 
against the smallpox which had been noted by many of the 
parish ministers. In the parish of Birse, for instance, it was 
said that “innoculation is practised a little with success; 
sensible people do not seem averse to it”,* but there was 
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considerable variation in acceptance of the new technique. In 
the eastern part of the Alford Basin, people were strongly 
against innoculation for the smallpox. 

The agricultural improvements were, therefore, not the 
cause of widespread depopulation. A comparison of a map 
showing the most improved parishes at the time of the 
O.S.A. and the population change cartogram for this period 
indicates that the increase took place in parishes which 
were among the most improved in the region. Nevertheless, 
where there was little waste ground for new cultivation, as a 
result perhaps of long settlement in good soil districts, there 
appears to have been a decrease or only a slight increase. The 
changes in this period are complex; individual parishes differed 
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considerably from their neighbours in the same geographical 
environment indicating that non-geographical factors influence 
population change. 


The period 1801-1851 (Fig. 4) 

The first half of the nineteenth century shows many 
profound changes in the state of the population of the North 
East compared with the eighteenth century. Whereas many 
districts had shown a significant decline in the last fifty years, 
the present period was one of almost universal increase. Many 
of the parishes showed an increase of between 50 and Ioo0o 
per cent, though it will be shown that some of the rural parishes 
which had shown great increase earlier were now increasing 
at a lower rate. In this period new factors came into operation. 
Apart from the agricultural changes there was also a great 
development in communications with the turnpike roads, the 
coaches, the Aberdeen-Inverurie canal and the introduction 
of the steamship, which gave a great impetus to the cattle 
trade with the south. 


The pattern of change on the Buchan Lowland was almost 


entirely one of increase though it varied in amount. Apart 
from the parishes of Peterhead and Fraserburgh, where the 
great increase was the result of the rise in importance of the 
herring fishing and other local causes, and apart from the 
parish of Inverurie where the town began to grow rapidly after 
the opening of the canal to Port Elphinstone in 1805, the 
other area of high increase was that of Tyrie parish. Here the 
population had increased principally as a resultof the erection of 
the village of New Pitsligo at the end of the eighteenth century. 
A high increase was similarly shown in the parish of Longside 
where a village had been erected in 1801. After a mere thirty 
years, however, the population of this village became almost 
stationary with the closing down of the woollen mill in 1828. 
Longside forms one of the group of parishes which had shown 
a decline in the second part of the eighteenth century. Along 
with the others in the group, it now showed a greater increase 
compared with those which had increased in population earlier. 
The cause of the increase was very much the same in both cases, 
though stimulated by the communication improvements effected 
by the turnpike roads which often required a temporary influx 
of labour to build them. The reasons for increase given in the 
New Statistical Account (N.S.A.) were often concerned with 
the reclamation of the wasteland and settlement by crofters. 
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“The increase in the population of Fyvie, for instance, a parish 
which contained a great deal of wasteland in the watershed 
areas, was said to be the result of reclamation and the increase 
in new crofting settlements. The increase in the lower Ythan 
district was also ascribed to crofting development, though the 
village of Ellon was also enlarged in the same period. 

These factors were common to a great deal of Buchan Low- 
land though, along the coast, the lucrative state of the herring 
fishing led to an increase in population in some parishes and a 
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decline in others. Some of the fisherfolk from Rattray moved 
south along the coast to Peterhead, while in the case of Pitsligo, 
it was said that “the increase in population may be ascribed 
in great measure to the more extensive prosecution of the 
herring fishing, which, until thirty years ago, had never been 
attempted on this coast”.” Similar features may be noted along 
the coast of Banffshire, but there was also an increase in the 
inland districts of the coastal plateau. Here the cause of increase 
was no longer the importance of the linen industry which had 
steadily declined after the end of the eighteenth century. The 
emphasis was now on the improvement and colonisation of 
the waste ground, the attack on the “drearier districts”. This 
led to population increase as o the parish of Boharm where 
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there was a development of cottages along the new lines of 
road and on the waste ground. The Hill of Aultmore, north 
of Keith, continued to be attacked by the crofters' plough, 
especially alongside the new turnpike road from Cullen to the 
Isla valley by way of the valley of the Burn of Deskford. 

Population increased also in the valley of Strathbogie, 
especially on the low watershed between the Don and Deveron 
drainage systems, where the village of Lumsden was founded. 
The increase continued along the Insch and Garioch Lowland, 
where the group of parishes which had earlier shown such 
fluctuation and divergence now showed an increase ranging 
between 50 and ioo per cent. The causes of the substantial 
increase in this long settled district were linked, among other 
things, with the development of the Aberdeen-Inverurie canal 
which now allowed the importation of lime and other materials 
necessary for improvement and the export of produce. For 
various reasons the parishes of Deeside and Donside showed a 
similar high increase. Granite working led to an influx of 
people though, as in the case of Dyce, fluctuations in the 
demand for granite were often reflected in the population 
figures. In Newhills and Aberdeen the increase was the result 
of expanding manufactures, commercial activities and fishing, 
while in the suburban parish of Peterculter the growth of 
population was largely the result of the increasing prosperity 
of the paper mill and the reclamation of the higher valley 
slopes away from the River Dee. At this time, also, there was 
an increasing number of summer residents attracted by the 
river scenery, the southern exposure and the close proximity 
to Aberdeen. 

There was also a well marked increase in the population of 
the basins of the Western Uplands, where agriculture was 
extended as improvements were commenced at the turn of the 
century. This was particularly marked in the north-east of the 
Alford Basin where crofts were established on the upper slopes 
of the hills and patches of reclaimed land began to extend 
fingerlike into the moorland. The Highland zone, however, 
was beginning to show a decrease at the time of the N.S.A. 
though in 1851 Strathdon still had a greater population than 
at the beginning of the century. The decrease in the glens of 
Deeside away from centres such as Ballater was the result to a 
great extent of the suppression of the illicit distillation which 
had helped to support numbers of Highland folk. This was 
also true of Strathdon and Birse where it led to a considerable 
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amount of emigration. Harvest failures also led to an exodus. 
The decline in the population of Upper Deeside continued, a 
decline which had been evident since 1755. This was, no doubt, 
partly the result of the remoteness of the district, together with 
a certain amount of eviction of tenants to make way for sheep. 
Extension of agriculture seems to have been the main cause 
of population increase in the rural districts of North East 
Scotland during the first half of the nineteenth century. New 
techniques, new crops, the encouragement of crofters, the high 
prices obtainable for agricultural produce and fewer harvest 
failures in the Lowlands seem to have stimulated the growth 
of the population, while the increase in the herring fishing 
caused a rapid growth of the fisher populations around the 
coast. Nevertheless by the end of this period a great many 
areas had passed the population peak and were beginning to 
decline. In some parishes a number of leases ran out in 1841; 
numerous small farms were incorporated into larger units and, 
since by this time most of the available land had been reclaimed, 
depopulation of even fertile lowland areas began to occur. 


The Period 1851-1891 (Fig. 5) 

The second half of the nineteenth century shows many 
changes compared with the period just discussed. In place of 
generally high increase, the theme is now one of moderate 
increase, relative stagnation or decline. New factors had come 
into operation: the advent of the railway to the North East, 
the evergrowing steamship trade and, with this improvement 
in communications, the development of the granite industry 
in inland districts. The fishing industry was prosperous but 
agriculture was to suffer a setback as prices fell and the “Dismal 
Eighties” followed a long period of agricultural expansion. 

In the Lowlands, apart from the fishing villages, the 
maximum increase did not exceed 25 per cent except under 
certain circumstances. The agricultural areas mainly increased 
by less than this amount and in some districts, there was a 
decline by up to 25 per cent. This decline had begun in some 
parts of the Lowlands as early as 1841 when the cycle of 
changes in farm size had turned full circle and amalgamation 
became common, as it had been in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. In the Huntly area, for instance, it was 
said that “at the last letting in 1841, the system was adopted 
of throwing many of the smaller farms into one”,*? while in an 
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adjacent parish, Cairnie, the crofter system was much dis- 
couraged and the large farm system advocated. The effect was 
to reduce the number of people living in the area. Thus the 
parish of Cairnie, by 1891, showed a further decline of 7 per 
cent over the 1851 figures and in other agricultural districts 
the decline was even more marked. Although some districts 
showed a moderate increase, especially those along the route 
of the Aberdeen-Fraserburgh railway, other areas increased 
by less than 1o per cent or even lost population. This was 
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especially true of a belt of country extending north-west from 
Inverurie, including such parishes as Chapel of Garioch, 
Rayne and Forgue. The late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century villages do not appear to have retained their popula- 
tion, because their main reason for existence had disappeared 
with the loss of function as rural industrial centres. 
Nevertheless there were centres of increase in the Lowlands. 
These were notably the coastal areas, especially those which 
contained harbours capable of coping with the increasing size 
of vessels. In some cases, harbours were rebuilt or newly 
erected. Thus most of the Banffshire coastal villages showed a 
substantial increase; the population of Rathven parish, which 
contains such fishing towns as Buckie and Portknockie increased 
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— by nearly 70 per cent. In 1851 Buckie had a population of only 
2,500 people: by 1891 it had risen to 5,849. The population of 
Findochty increased from about 450 to 1,148 in the same 
period. Farther east Macduff increased from 2,524 to 3,722 
while a small centre, Gardenstown, increased by about 00 
persons in the forty year period. The population of Fraserburgh 
almost doubled, while that of Peterhead almost trebled, though 
accompanied by a decrease in the neighbouring rural areas. 

Inland, the greatest increase in the population took place 
in the granite working districts of the Lowlands, especially 
at Kemnay, where the arrival of the railway permitted the 
exploitation of the light coloured granite of the district on a 
scale which far surpassed any earlier working: the population 
as a result increased by 164 per cent, while that of the parish 
of Dyce, where granite was worked on the slopes of Tyrebagger 
Hill, showed an increase of 184 per cent. 

The rural areas of the Western Uplands and Highlands all 
show either decrease or almost stable population in this period. 
The main areas of substantial decrease were in the most remote 
districts, especially those of Upper Deeside and Strathdon, 
while the parish of Glenmuick, Tullich and Glengairn would 
have shown a decrease of like amount had it not been for the 
increasing importance of Ballater as a holiday and tourist 
resort. The population of this parish as a whole decreased by 
2315 persons in the period, in which time Ballater had increased 
by 500 persons, which represents a decline in the glens and the 
Dee valley of about 200. In Strathdon, where there was no 
parallel to Ballater, there was a decrease of about 22 per cent, 
but the greatest decline was found in the glens on the north 
side of the Mounth. In the parish of Birse, which had earlier 
supported a considerable population by illicit distillation and 
other practices, there was a decline of almost 30 per cent, while 
the neighbouring parish of Strachan, which includes the basin 
of the Feugh, showed a decrease of just over 30 per cent. 

Although the reasons for the decline varied from district 
to district, it is possible to see regional causes for the decrease 
in the rural population. While the crofts were, in some areas, 
being amalgamated into larger farms, those that remained 
were often uneconomic unless the land was very good and 
near a suitable market for the sale of the produce of the croft. 
There was not sufficient work to maintain a man and his 
dependents without doing casual labour on neighbouring 
farms. Such crofts had been kept going earlier by the activities 
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of the women, by the knitting of stockings, by the linen 
industry, or by the men who burnt lime where deposits were 
available. The cessation of most of these activities tended to 
cause a decline in the crofting population once the peak of 
high agricultural prices was passed. The railways which, 
during their construction, often caused temporary increases 
in population, also tended to bring greater realisation of the 
poor standard of living obtainable on the marginal land which is 
present in quantity away from the river valleys. The railway 
was helping to increase the importance of the North East 
fisheries and the cattle trade by opening up nation wide 
markets and employing members of the rural population; 
yet it drained away some of the people to whom it brought 
amenities and trade. At the same time the increase in size of 
the southern towns had seen the creation of police forces 
necessary to maintain law and order, which offered a further 
outlet for young men from rural districts. The manufacturing 
industries were offering urban amenities and higher wages 
than could be obtained in the rural areas. Whatever the 
fundamental causes of population change, the result was very 
often migration away from the rural areas of the North East. 


The Period 1891-1951 (Figs. 6 and 7) 


The dominant note in the change pattern over the period 
1891-1951 is one of almost universal decline, which far surpasses 
the decline in the second half of the nineteenth century. New 
techniques had come into the region in the interim and two 
world wars had helped to redistribute the population of the 
area. The advent of the steam trawler, which profoundly 
affected the fortunes of the coastal districts, was followed in 
about twenty years by the omnibus, which has both maintained 
life in the rural areas and also helped the exodus of the rural 
population. These factors, coupled with agricultural depression 
and other factors common throughout the whole country, have 
co-operated in depriving the North East of many of its rural 
inhabitants. 

In the eastern halfof the Lowlands the population decreased 
from 1891 to 1931 by between 1o and 25 per cent. The western 
and north-western lowland areas which include districts of 
poor opportunity, such as the Banffshire Plateau, or better 
endowed districts such as Strathbogie and the Insch and 
Garioch Lowland, generally declined by between 25 and 50 
per cent. On the coastal strip the changes in fishing methods 
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"are also reflected in the population changes. The growing 
emphasis on concentration, as a result of the special needs of 
coal-fired trawlers and drifters, led to the migration of fisher 
folk from the small creeks to such centres as Buckie in the 
north-west, to Peterhead and Fraserburgh in the north-east, 
and to Aberdeen. These larger centres, however, show a more 
moderate increase than during the earlier periods and the 
population of Peterhead parish actually declined between 1911 
and 1931 and showed only a small increase between 1931 and 
1951. The granite industry which, between 1851 and 1891, 
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had led to such a high increase in the vicinity of the quarries, 
was now past its most prosperous period and these districts 
shared in the general decline to 1931. Even the manufacturing 
districts of Lower Donside show only moderate increase, 
except where there is an extension of the suburban influence 
of Aberdeen. There has continued, as a result of intensive 
suburban bus services, an increase in the lower Deeside 
dormitory districts on the north side of the river. 

The remoter districts of the Western Uplands and the 
Highlands generally show a decline of between 25 and 50 per 
cent up to I931, and continued decrease from 1931 to Ig51. 
There are, however, exceptions to this generalisation. The 
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parish of Alford shows a lesser decrease occasioned by the 
function of Alford village as a centre for retired people and 
river fishing resort. This feature has been shared by Deeside 
villages such as Torphins and Tarland, while from 1931 to 
1951 even the most western parish of Crathie and Braemar 
increased slightly in population. The high and remote basin 
of the Cabrach, however, shows a large decline while the glens 
near Ballater continue to show a slight decline. 

During this last period of population change, the motor 
bus has carried on and increased the functions of the railway 
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as a population factor. In some places, the reinstatement of a 
centre on a main bus route helped to retain or increase popula- 
tion as at Kincardine O'Neil, which had suffered an eclipse 
when the Deeside Railway made the northerly loop to include 
the Basin of Lumphanan. In other districts it put the rural 
population within easy reach of the larger market centres such 
as Aberdeen, which attracts people from a great distance for 
shopping, farming and entertainment facilities. In districts 
such as Strathdon, the school bus has helped to retain popula- 
tion who would normally have moved because of the lack of 
facilities in the immediate neighbourhood for secondary school 
education for the children. It has facilitated long distance 
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— travel at cheap rates leading, for instance, to people living in 
Stonehaven but working in Aberdeen. Many come in daily 
from Inverurie and Ellon, while some make a daily journey 
from Peterhead or Strichen. The concentration of the fishing 
in Aberdeen led to a movement of fisherfolk from Stonehaven, 
Newtonhill, Portlethen, etc., to Aberdeen followed by a reverse 
movement of people in all varieties of occupations who travel 
in and out each day. The motor bus has thus carried on and 
extended the function of the railway as a passenger-carrying 
agency. 

Nevertheless this ease of movement to the larger centres and 
more frequent journeys by the rural population has led to a 
greater realisation than ever before of the amenities enjoyed 
by the urban dweller. The inhabitants of the high glens, or 
the crofters in treeless windswept Buchan compare their physical 
and social environment most unfavourably with that of the 
town—the shopping, schooling, entertainment and housing 
facilities, not to mention the wage rates, are poor compared 
with those offered to the urban dweller. This applies especially 
to the younger people many of whom, for various reasons, 
have gained a knowledge of conditions outwith Scotland, 
while to the older people the rural environment remains part 
of their life and philosophy. Nevertheless they are well 
acquainted with the urban centres of the region; for a long 
period they have moved to swell the populations of such centres 
as Aberdeen and Peterhead, Inverurie, Turriff and Huntly. 
The population changes in these towns have differed con- 
siderably from the rural changes and it is necessary to examine 
the development of these larger centres as far as population 
statistics will permit. 


Urban Population Changes 

To attempt to investigate population change in the towns 
of the North East is made difficult by the paucity of population 
statistics. Some figures are available for the Burghs but they 
are not generally available till 1841 and, even after this date, 
the position is complicated by changes in the various ad- 
ministrative units. In most cases it is possible to furnish data 
for the nucleated settlements in Aberdeenshire for 1696, but 
there is a big gap from this date to the end of the eighteenth 
century. The first figures for the Burghs commence in the 
census of 1821 or that of 1841. However, with these defects of 
material in mind, it is possible to indicate in general how the 
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population in some of the nucleated settlements of the North 
East has changed. 

The bulk of the smaller towns remained the same size 
during the eighteenth century, many being little larger than 
villages. The Royal Burgh of Inverurie, for instance, had a 
population in 1696 of about 237 which had increased to 400 at 
the end of the eighteenth century. After this date progress was 
rapid and by 1900 the population had increased to over 3,000 
as a result of improved communications which included the 
erection of a bridge over the Don, the canal from Aberdeen and 
later the railway. The latter had an important effect on later 
development since it was chosen by the Great North of Scotland 
Railway as the site of the railway repair works. By 1931 the 
population had increased to just over 4,500, and by 1951 to 
just over 5,000. Its neighbour, Kintore, situated on dissected 
fluvioglacial terraces like Inverurie, lacked the benefits of the 
other Royal Burgh and had a very slow increase in population. 
In 1696 the population was about 160, which had only risen 
to 228 at the time of the O.S.A. Thereafter the population 
rose slowly till 1911 after which there was a decrease to 1931 
followed by an increase to 1951. Farther north, Oldmeldrum, 
which had a greater population than Inverurie in 1696, also 
had a greater population at the end of the eighteenth century, 
during which time it served as a headquarters of the stocking 
industry. Lacking the paper, railway and milling industries, it 
rose to a maximum of 1,579 in 1851 and thereafter declined 
to I931 when the population numbered only 980. It rose, 
however, to 1,103 by 1951. Similarly, Turriff, with a population 
of about 250 in 1696, showed a rise in the nineteenth century, 
reached a first maximum in 1911, with decline to 1931, then 
later higher maximum in 1951. The rise was slow throughout 
though more marked than that of Kintore or Oldmeldrum. 

Huntly, at the northern end of the Strathbogie routeway 
where routes gather to cross the watershed between the Deveron 
and Isla, differs from the towns already discussed because the 
rise in population in the eighteenth century was more marked, 
the result of its association with the linen industry. The popula- 
tion of about 200 in 1696 had risen to 1,700 in 1793. The 
increased population continued during the nineteenth century, 
in accordance with its important focus of routes and market 
facilities, but in some decades the rate of increase was very 
low, as between 1871 and 1881. An early maximum was reached 
in I911, followed by decline. In 1951 the population of the 
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— town was still less than it was in 1911. Keith, the most important 
inland settlement in Banffshire, owes some of its importance to 
its position as a route centre and market, where roads converge 
from the Banfbhire Highlandsalong the Isla, from the Lowlands 
of Moray through the Mulbean Gap and from the fishing 
towns. This town, or village agglomeration, which had grown 
steadily throughout the eighteenth century, increased in 
population with the erection of the planned villages of New 
Keith (1,000 persons in 1793), Newmill and Fife Keith. This 
increase, based mainly on the linen industry, came to an end 
in 1831 when there were 2,332 persons in the village group. 
Thereafter, there was a sharp decline to 1841, when the linen 
trade finally petered out, followed by an increase to 1901 with 
later decline and more recent recovery, though the 1901 maxi- 
mum was not exceeded in 1951. 

The changes in the populations of the fisher towns are 
quite different. Together with Aberdeen, they show the most 
marked increase of all the urban settlements. The population 
of Buckie, for instance, rose steadily throughout the nineteenth 
century to a maximum in I911I but declined to 1951. The small 
harbours of the Banffshire coast showed an almost stable or 
declining population in the nineteenth century as the popula- 
tion tended to move to larger harbours. Buckie, for instance, 
collected some of the population of neighbouring centres such 
as Portknockie and Findochty. The population of Banff, how- 
ever, declined after the peak in 1881, as the harbour became 
unsuitable for the increasing size of vessels, and as the Deveron 
mouth silted up on its western side. In comparison, Macduff on 
the eastern side of the estuary showed a greater increase in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, though here also decline 
followed after 1891. 

In contrast to these settlements, Peterhead, Fraserburgh 
and Aberdeen had a much greater increase. Apart from 
Aberdeen, Fraserburgh was the largest settlement in the North 
East in 1696 with a population of about 400. It had a slow 
increase throughout the eighteenth century rising to about 
1,000 in 1793. The enhanced rate of interest at the end of the 
century, occasioned by the increasing importance of the 
fishing, was continued in the nineteenth century, as, under the 
stimulus of whaling and herring fishing, the town grew in 
size, new harbours were erected and the settlement advanced 
in an atmosphere of prosperity. The maximum population, 
IO0,574 persons, was reached just before the 1914-1918 war 
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and the depression in the fishing industry which followed is 
reflected by a decrease in the population. Even in 1951 the 
population was only 10,444 notwithstanding the establishment 
in the town of engineering and other industries. 

For Peterhead and Aberdeen, figures are available which 
fill in the gaps which have been present in the statistics for the 
other urban settlements. There are figures for Peterhead at 
frequent intervals from the date when the town was first feued 
out in 1593. The population estimate for this date was approxi- 
mately 56, constructed from the known number of feuars, 14, 
and allowing four to each family. In 1696, almost a century 
later, the population had risen to about 370, to goo in 1727, 
about 950 in 1734, 1,266 in 1764, 1,518 in 1769, and by the 
time of the O.S.A. had risen to 2,550. Between this date and the 
end of the century there was a further increase of about 600. 
Fishing and trading was not the only reason for the increase 
in population. Peterhead was foremost among the smuggling 
towns of the North East; it was engaged in weaving and, during 
the latter part of theeighteenth century, gained some importance 
as a spa and holiday resort. This latter function was short 
lived. Henceforward theinhabitantsgaveincreasing attention to, 
first, the whaling, and, later, the herring fishing; in fact, herring 
fishing practically supported the town during the nineteenth 
century based on the markets which had been built up earlier 
when attention was primarily focused on the export of dried 
cod. Apart from minor fluctuations, there was a great increase 
throughout the nineteenth century with roughly the same 
pattern of change as Fraserburgh. The population in 1951 was 
still less than in 1911. 

Meanwhile, the first city of the region, Aberdeen, has shown 
a steady increase in population during the last two hundred and 
fifty years. Figures for the period before 1696, however, indicate 
that there was a downward fluctuation in the middle of the 
seventeenth century caused by an outbreak of plague. The 
population had declined from 8,750 in 1643 to about 5,1oo at 
the time of the Poll Tax Returns. Thereafter a marked increase 
took place. By 1708 the population had risen to 5,556 and had 
trebled by the middle of the eighteenth century. The increase 
continued to be rapid as the town began to draw off the rural 
population, attracted by the higher wages and amenities offered 
by its expanding manufactures and trade, an increase which has 
continued throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
until it has become the largest city north of the Highland line. 
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. Analysis of the Change Pattern 


h From a study of these cartograms of percentage change, 
it will be seen that certain parts of the region tend to show the 
same demographic characteristics, which may be often also 
related to the environmental regions and the ancient territorial 
divisions of the North East. From population graphs, but with 
modifications where it is felt that the presence of large settle- 
ments obscures the pattern of rural population change, has 
been constructed the map which makes a tentative division of 
the North East into its regional demographic types (Fig. 8). It 
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will be seen that there are five main types with some minor 
variations. 
Type I. High rate of increase, often continuous from 1696 
to I951. 


Type II. 

(a) High rate of increase but with fluctuations. In some 
cases there was a big increase from 1696 to the end of 
the nineteenth century, in others there was a decline 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, but the 
later pattern was almost the same. 

(b) High rate of increase with some decline in this century. 
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Type III. Moderate or variable increase but no marked 
increase over the 1696 or 1755 levels. 


Type IV. Periods of high but variable increase with recent 
decline. 

Type V. Variable decline from the early periods to recent 
times. The “depopulation” type. 


Each of these demographic types may be associated with specific 
areas. Type I includes the City of Aberdeen and the surrounding 
district, where there has been a high rate of increase in the 
town itself and the immediate neighbourhood has grown along 
with it. The increase is based on the varying fortunes of trade, 
manufactures, fishing, the granite industry and its development 
as the focus of the region, supplying entertainment, market, 
commercial and financial facilities for the North East and 
even farther afield. Type II(«) includes a great deal of the 
Buchan Lowland and the coastal districts of the Moray Firth. 
In some cases, the increase is based on fishing with some 
trading and commercial interests, but the inland districts owe 
their increase at such a high rate to the colonisation of waste- 
land by the crofters, the erection of the planned villages with 
rural manufactures, and the gentle slopes which facilitated 
agriculture once techniques were available for improving the 
soil by manures and fertilisers. Type II(b) shows somewhat 
similar characteristics to Type II(a) but the increase came 
later and was associated primarily with the development of the 
granite industry, the influence of railway communications and 
proximity to Aberdeen. Type III is less compact, occurs in 
different parts of the region, and is best exemplified by the 
Insch and Garioch Lowland. It is a land which has been long 
and permanently settled, as have most of the other areas 
belonging to this type. In each, the amount of land available 
for agricultural occupation was almost all in use at the time 
this survey begins and, in many cases, the land was supporting 
almost as great a population at the end of the seventeenth or 
middle of the eighteenth centuries as at the present day. They 
are areas of almost static population yet fertile with gentle slopes 
and extensive valley development. They stand in contrast to 
Type II which has seen such a high rate of population increase. 
These are the districts which usually lacked the village develop- 
ment of the period 1750-1850 and the local manufactures, 
apart from the stocking industry. They have been continuously 
agricultural regions with few other interests. Type IV comprises 
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the basin areas of the Western Uplands and Deeside, such as 
the Alford Basin, the Howe of Cromar and the Basin of 
Lumphanan. It differs from Type III in having higher rates of 
change and, apart from agricultural interests, has shown 
changes which are the result of a local immigration of retired 
people into the villages as well as holiday makers. It includes 
villages which have played an important part in population 
change, villages such as Alford, Tarland, Torphins, Lumphanan 
and Banchory. Type V is the “depopulation” type which 
includes most of the Highland zone of the region—the Banffshire 
Hills, the Grampians and the glens of the Mounth. In many 
cases, the maximum population was reached in 1755, while for 
Upper Deeside the population in 1931 was less than in 1696. 
These are the remote districts of the North East which now 
offer little attraction for permanent residents, though in some 
cases there was a late nineteenth century increase with the 
development of holiday resorts and the tourist industry. 

The correspondence between the areas covered by these 
regional demographic types and the fundamental Lowland, 
Upland and Highland zones of the North East is plainly 
marked. In each case the population development has pro- 
ceeded differently in the different environments. It is clear that, 
during the early periods, population in the rural districts was 
sustained not only by the produce of the land. There were often 
subsidiary occupations which brought in money and enabled 
the area to support a denser population than soil resources 
would have permitted. With the removal of these items of 
additional income, the more marginal areas became over- 
populated and a progressive redistribution has followed. Many 
of the people have migrated within the region, but in addition 
there has been a southward migration, as Fig. 9 indicates. 
The migration from the North East has not been confined to 
destinations in Scotland or even the British Isles, however; 
there has been also a major flow of emigration particularly to 
India, S. E. Asia, and the New World. 


NOTES 

i Macdonald, D. F., Scotland's Shifting Population 1750-1850. Glasgow. 1937. 

O.S.A. Keith: Vol. V, No. 29, p. 419. 
* O.S.A. Huntly: Vol. XI, No. 39, Pp. 472. 
4 N.S.A. Birse: Vol. XII, p. 793. 
5 O.S.A. Cabrach: Vol. VII, No. 36, p. 367. 
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7? N.S.A. Pitsligo: Vol. XII, p. 398. 
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EE FAIR ASLE-FISHING- 
MARKS 


Jerry Eunson 


In off-shore fishing it is essential for the fishermen to fix and find 
again the particular spot or ground which fish are known to 
frequent, and to avoid similarly those areas of the sea in which a 
good catch is unlikely. Frequently, shifting by a few yards in any 
direction can make or spoil the catch, and for this reason prominent 
geographical features on the shore are used to determine the exact 
position of the boat. In moving the boat into the desired position 
two sets of two such landmarks are employed—very often rocks, 
cliffs, promontories, but also clearly visible buildings like a church 
or a schoolhouse—each set being brought into an internal relation- 
ship, i.e. one feature being in line with, in front of, above, or below 
the other. In this way the boat can be moved away from the shore 
along one line, established by such a relationship, till the correct 
position on the other line has been found, and the point in which 
these two lines meet or cross, indicates the intended position above 
a certain fishing ground. 

This method and such fishing-marks are, of course, made use of 
wherever off-shore fishing takes place, but it was felt that it might 
be desirable to bring together in one place as comprehensive a 
collection as possible of all the fishing-marks used by one fishing 
community in one particular locality. Obviously a fairly small 
island lends itself better to such a project than a larger one or an 
extensive mainland coast, and so the author has undertaken to 
collect and arrange on the pages which follow, the fishing-marks of 
Fair Isle between Shetland and Orkney. The actual term employed 
in Fair Isle is “Fishing Hands” rather than fishing-marks, and this 
term will be used throughout the article. 

Necessarily, a great number of names of coastal features and of 
other landmarks in the island will be mentioned as part of the fishing- 
hands in question, but there will be no attempt to analyse or 
etymologise these, unless this is essential for the understanding of the 
directions given. It will also be noted that, in many cases, only two 
of the four features involved are actually mentioned whereas the 
other two are taken to be understood. This is due to the fact that 
many coastal features can only be seen or made use of, in relationship 
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to one feature and not to any other so that it would be superfluous 
to name this one landmark again and again, as confusion is im- 
possible. A case in point is, for instance, “Head o' Yisness an' da 
Burrian”, which stands for “the Head of Yisness past the North 
Gavel of Buness, and the Burrian rock past the Sheep Rock”, but 
there are many more. 

The spelling of the place-names and dialect words which occur 
in conjunction with the fishing-hands, tries to convey the local 
pronunciation of these words although absolute unambiguity is not 
possible in every single instance. 

It is hoped that Mr. Eunson's collection of fishing-marks from 
Fair Isle will stimulate the interest in, and the bringing together of, 
similar collections from other parts and fishing communities of 
Scotland, for a comparative study of the methods employed and the 
terms used should be most enlightening. 

EDITOR 


When I commenced collecting the Fair Isle Place names, I 
concentrated on the Coast and Inland names. However, some 
of the Fishing Ground names, remembered from childhood, 
often cropped up and after a few visits to the Isle my list of 
sea-fishing names seemed quite impressive. Some of the younger 
men had lists of the fishing grounds collected from fathers and 
grandfathers, other names were coaxed from the recesses of the 
minds of some of the older men. 

By the beginning of World War II, the fishing being so 
spasmodic, many of the sea names were really only remembered. 
Long before then they should all have been collected and it 
says a lot for the local men that they remembered so many. 
Fishing was their main occupation at one time, but new and 
more intense fishing methods by trawlers exhausted the local 
fishing banks. For these reasons, I decided the most important 
thing was to collect, as soon as possible, all names connected 
with fishing. 

No doubt there are names which have been lost but from 
those collected it can be seen that every little corner of the 
ocean round the Fair Isle shores, where fish was found, had 
been carefully recorded in the minds of the fishermen, be it 
sandy bottom or rocky boulder-strewn area. Each place had 
a name, which was derived from a mark or marks on shore; 
from the type of sea bottom or from the kind of eddy or tide 
in this part of the sea. Sometimes the place was named after a 
fisherman who either first tried it or who made it his favourite 
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spot. In every case the particular spot for fishing at sea was 


found by landmarks. 
In Shetland the name used for this is Meeds or Meeths 
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Scale of Miles 


The fishing-grounds of Fair Isle and the most important geographical features 
used as fishing-marks. For reasons of space the following have had to be omitted: 
the Sheep Rock to Klaver area: Engan Ru, Komon Gro, Ho Buxton, Da Whilse, 


Rowan Heilor, Rowan Wheetha, and Rowan Ru. 


but on Fair Isle we called our fishing bearings Fishing Hands. 


It takes two bearings to fix an exact spot at sea and these were 


our hands. The fishermen could not do much without hands, 
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and their sea hands . . . Point A past or over point B and X over 
Vo... gave them an exact fix. 

To the local men the fishing “hands” are easy of utterance, 
the speed of speech would make many of the names unintelligible 
to the stranger. “Dissan aest afore an? da hol' o' Huggie 
Stoor” is Dissan (the outer corner of the bulky Sheep Rock) 
showing past the outer east side of the Burrian rock as the 
East hand and the Hole of Huggie Stoor, at the back of 
Malcolm's Head, showing past the Black Holm as the West 
hand, two exact lines viewed from the sea, and at that spot the 
men fished. 

That is the basis of all sea hands whether for fishing or 
navigation. “Hands” or bearings were used for safety when 
passing certain points and for entering small bays and gios. 
Glimster is a bearing still used when the Fair Isle mail boat 
Good Shepherd makes the weekly run between Fair Isle and 
Sumburgh, Shetland. In a small rowing boat, “Glimster 
dipping” (disappearing), I have heard it said, is half-ways to 
Shetland (1o miles), but perhaps 7 miles would be nearer the 
distance. 

“Skerry doon” (down) is just one more interesting piece of 
navigational knowledge. This was the Skerry off the south end 
of the Isle just disappearing when at sea in a small boat and 
was reckoned about 6 miles. This distance guide was used a lot 
in the old days when boats were out bartering with passing 
ships. 

The bearings for some of the fishing grounds vary 
with the different men and this being so, their publication 
will probably give rise to further discussion and it may 
stimulate a further awakening in this very interesting 
subject. Other fishing communities in the islands would 
be able to compare the names with those used in their 
districts. 

It is very important to impress on the reader the small 
area often covered by one set of “hands”. “Lying on a quern's 
e'e”? was a phrase sometimes used, which denoted that fish 
were lying in a very small area. When the fish were found to be 
more scattered, it was said they were “No' lying on a quern's 
pies. 

The boat could fish on one “hand” and open up a series of 
“hands” on the other side of the Isle. One example of this is the 
list of fishing “hands” connected with Gumpin, a rock on the 
west side. The boat can continue “on Gumpin” and, going in a 
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southerly direction, open up Dissan and Gumpin a Skut, then 


A On 


Engan Ru and Gumpin a Skut 

Komon Gro and Gumpin a Skut 

Kuppan and Gumpin a Skut 

Ho Buxton and Gumpin a Skut 

Da Whilse and Gumpin a Skut 

Rowan Heilor and Gumpin a Skut 

Rowan Wheetha and Gumpin a Skut 

Rowan Ru and Gumpin a Skut and on to the 
Point o' Klaver and Gumpin a Skut 


It may be thought that some of the fishing “hands” 
encroached on each other and that is quite possible. OQuoting 
the Fless and the various “hands” connected with that rock, 
we have “Over the Fless”; “through the Sneck of the Fless” 
(the sneck—small dip); “up to the inside of the Fless” and 
“the Sound of the Fless”, the boat just moving round in a 
small area. 

There are a few points which figure frequently in the 
fishing hands, mainly prominent rocks and headlands; names 
such as Buness, Sheep Rock, Burrian, Skerry, Black Holm, 
Gumpin, Fugli Stack and Outer Stack. 

Some of the fishing spots are close inshore, the majority 
lie between 1 and 3 miles, and the farthest distance for fishing, 
apart from when the boats went in search of the saithe, was 
no more than 6 miles. 

Time of tide was the most important element in fishing. 
Tide and weather were never far from the thoughts of a Fair 
Isle fisherman. 

“The first of the fluid” (flood) was a popular time. During 
the slack tide (slow running) it was easier to keep the boat on 
the required position. Fish, like all other life would feed at the 
best opportunity, consequently they became less lethargic and 
would hunt for food when currents and eddies started to flow. 

I have listed the fishing “hands” round with the sun, 
starting from an East-South-East direction, finishing at East. 
First of all giving the North hand and then the South hand and, 
as the boat comes round into a southerly position, the East 
followed by the West hand. On the west side it becomes the 
South and then the North hand and so on till we have circum- 
navigated the Isle. Some of the “hands” are grouped under 
Fishing Banks. These have names and the spots within these 
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banks are sometimes also named. Here we had names like 
Tongan, Rive Haige and Hifdi Kliv. In every case there must 
be two “hands” to fix the exact spot. 

Some shore names assume a different name at sea. The 
Point of Shaldi Kliv on shore is known as Knockhammar when 
out fishing. Viewed from the sea this point appears imposing 
and bulky. 

The fisherman soon became acquainted with the type of 
sea-bed from what came up on the hooks. Shallow spots were 
discovered when the line suddenly got caught on the bottom. 
When the lines came up badly buckled, it usually meant that 
they had been caught up in a swift flowing eddy or current. 
Treacherous sea-bed which could mean loss of fishing-lines, 
swift dangerous currents on the surface and weather-lore, the 
old fishermen on Fair Isle had to be in command of the lot. 

I have attempted to give an analysis of the various features 
found in the Fair Isle fishing hands, their mental pictures by 
which the men could return year after year to the same spots 
in the ocean. It is important to reiterate that the naming of 
these spots would have been a very gradual process. The old 
fishermen would never have believed that these directions on 
which their livelihood depended so much would at a later 
date be collected and studied at high schools and universities. 
They have become part of the social history of our country 
and are just as important as the history of battles and kings 
and queens. 


MIDSAITHEN 


East-South-East to South-East from the Isle. Middle of the 
saithe fishing ground (The North part of Midsaithen is known 
as “Da Hill Rod”; the very narrow fishing area reminded the 
fishermen of the rough road to the peat hill). 


“Head o' Yisness an' Da Burrian” 


i.e. the Head of Yisness past the North Gavel of Buness and 
the Burrian rock past the Sheep Rock. 


“Da Black Rivvick an' Stromsheiller” 


i.e. the Black Rivvick, Gio of Furse, past the North Gavel 
and Stromsheiller past the Sheep Rock. 


“Sooth Ressens Gio an' Stromsheiller” 
i.e. South Ressens Gio past the North Gavel and the 
South hand (as before). 
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“Da Runnick o? Ressens Gio an' Da Stack o' Whalback” 


i.e. the narrow gully or cleft in the cliffs at North Ressens 
Gio past the North Gavel and the Stack of Whalback (at the 
south corner of the Rippack), past the Sheep Rock. 


“Da White o' Paetran and Rip Feiller” 


i.e. a white mark in the cliffs at Paetran past the North 
Gavel and Rip Heiller past the Sheep Rock. 


“Wirvie Beach an? Da Hoose a' Heed” 


i.e. the beach of Wirvie Gio past the North Gavel and the 
House on the top of Malcolm's Head past the Sheep Rock. 


“Fivi Gio an' Da New School” 
i.e. Jivi Gio past the North Gavel and the New School 
(built 1870) past the Sheep Rock. 


INYER 


This piece of ling fishing ground, “half-roads” to Mid- 
saithen. Perhaps it was the inner fishing ground. 


Da Twa Rivvicks an? Peerie Rip Heiller an? Da West Dyke 
Ower Ramni Gio 
i.e. two rivvicks out past Jivi Gio past the North Gavel 
and Rip Heiller past the Sheep Rock and the west end of the 
hill dyke seen over North Ramni Gio. (It is unusual to be 
supplied with two South hands.) 


RUFF 
Inshore fishing ground. 
“Da Skult o' Guran an? Da Hoose a' Heed?” 


i.e. headland of Guran past the Sheep Rock and the old 
house on the top of Malcolm's Head over Muckle Rip Feiller. 


“Da Skult o' Guran an? Knockhammer” 
i.e. the north hand (as before) and Knockhammer past 
the Sheep Rock. 


“Da Man o' Skarvalie and Da Daek End” 

i.e. the man o' Skarvalie (Buness) past Blue Gio and the 
Dyke end (the old turf dyke at Heswills) past the Sheep Rock. 
The “man” of Skarvalie is only seen from the sea and is formed 
by a cleft in the rocks casting a shadow, resembling the shape 


of a man. 
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“Da Skult o' Giiran and Falls Allen (or Falls Helm)” 


i.e. the Head of Giiran past the Sheep Rock and the high 
North side of Gunniwirk (the South end of the high land of 
Burrayshield) over the old Hill dyke at Heswills. 

Falls Helm: appears to be a sea term. 


BIGHT OF HESWILLS 


Heswills is the gio from which this area derives its name. 


“Da Tail o' Buness an' Meoness up ta Burrian” 


i.e. the tail of Buness past the Sheep Rock and Faeryland, 
he east end of Meoness up to the inside of the Burrian. 


“Face o' Keiman and Meoness up ta Burrian” 
i.e. the Green lye of North Klingers Gio past the Rippack 
and the South hand (as before). 
“Da New School an' Meoness up ta Burrian” 


i.e. the New School past the Rippack and the South hand 


(as before). 
BURRIAN AND FLESS GROUNDS 


Inshore fishings out from these rocks. 


“Da Stack o' Heswills an? Da Muckle Keel” 
i.e. the Stack of Heswills past the Rippack and the Muckle 
Keel past the Burrian. 
“Wart o' Burrayshield an? Da Skerry” 
i.e. the south top of Burrayshield past the Rippack and 
the Skerry past the Burrian. 
“Skuran afore Yisness an? Engan Ru” 


i.e. Skuran (near Jivi Gio) past Yisness (seen through 
the North and South Havens) and Engan Ru, the reddish 
cliffs at the South side of the Sheep Rock, past the South 
Corner of the Rock. 


“Skuran afore Yisness an' Da Store” 
i.e. North hand (as before) and the Old Store, at Mid 
Gio, past Meoness. 
“ Mupal afore Da Gavel an? Da Kirk” 


i.e. Point of Mupal past the North Gavel and the Old 
Kirk (now only parts of the walls standing) at Kirkie Gio, 


past Meoness. 
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“Mupal a Kumlin an” Da Store” 
i.e. Point of Mupal over Da Kumlin, Buness and the Old 
Store past Meoness. 
“Mupal afore Blue Gio” 


i.e. Point of Mupal past the top edge of Blue Gio, South 
Buness and the South hand (as before). 


“Mupal up ta Buness” 
i.e. Point of Mupal up to the inside of Buness (seen through 
the Havens) and the South hand (as before). 
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Steen a' E'e, or Steeny E'e 


“Mupal afore Yisness an' Da Black Holm on Da Skult o' Teen” 

i.e. Mupal in front of the Head of Yisness and seen through 
the Havens and the Black Holm over the top corner of the 
Head of Teen. 


“ Mupal Afore Yisness an” Da Holm on Tap a' Keel” 
i.e. Mupal (—) and the Black Holm over the Keels. 
“Steeny E'e an? Ro Skerry” 
i.e. the top of the Stack in the North Haven showing 
over Buness (inner end) and past the Sheep Rock like an eye, 


and Ro Skerry or Skarfy Stack past Meoness. 
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“ Tail o^ Buness an' Gumpin afore Da Green Holm” 

i.e. Tail of Buness past the Sheep Rock and Gumpin, a 
rock behind Malcolm's Head, in front of the outer edge of the 
Green Holm. 

THE GRUND 


“Da Valentines” 
i.e. Tae Gavel afore tidder (the one Gavel of Buness in 
front of the other) and the Valentine (North side of Malcolm's 
Head) over the grey stone at the top of Swartz Gio. 


“Rivvicks o? Buness an? Da Daek a' Heed” 


i.e. Rivvicks near the South Gavel of Buness past the 
Sheep Rock and Malcolm's Head dyke over the Burrian. 


“Da Rivvicks an” Ro Skerry” 
i.e. the North hand (as before) and Ro Skerry past 
Meoness. 


“Glip o' Nessan an' Da Holm in Da Skult o? Teen” 

i.e. a V-shaped opening (O.N. glup—throat; U- or V- 
shaped) between the tail or Ness and the Rivvicks of Buness 
past the Sheep Rock and the Black Holm over the Head of 
Teen. 

“Tail o' Buness an? Da Gait o' Stensie Gio” 


i.e. the tail of Buness past the Sheep Rock and the V- 
shaped opening at the top of the Gait of Stensie Gio over the 
Burrian. 

“Stack o' Heswills an? Da Noosts” 


i.e. the Stack in the East side of Heswills past the Rippack 
and the Noosts at Udie Gio past Meoness. 


BROCKA 
“Skio o' Buness an? Skio A' Brakes o' Leogh” 


i.e. the height of Buness past the Sheep Rock and the 
height of the brakes of Leogh past Meoness. 


SAID TONGAN 
“Da Red Mark at Skripton an' Da Kirk” 
also given as 


“Da Red Mark at Skripton an? Da Point o' Hunni” 


i.e. the red mark in the cliffs (about 3o feet up from the 
sea) at Skripton in the Sneck of the Fless and the Old Kirk 
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past Meoness or the same North hand and the South point of 
Hunni over the Burrian. 


HIFDI KLIV 


“Klaver an? Da Gait o' Stensie Gio” 


i.e. the hole of Klaver through the Sound of the Fless 
and the V-shaped top of the Gait of Stensie Gio past Meoness. 


SINNIE SKERRIES 
“Klaver an? Da Ness o' tha High Holm” 


i.e. Klaver through the Sound of the Fless and the Ness 
(the inner face or height) of the High Holm out past the Keels. 
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Heiller E'e an' da Hand o' da Sow 


“Hole a' Klaver an? Da Holm a' Skult a' Teen” 
i.e. Hole of Klaver up to the inside of the Fless and the 
Black Holm over the Head of Teen. 


“Klaver an' Da Holm a' Skult a' Teen” 
i.e. the edge of Klaver up to the inside of the Fless and 
the South hand (as before). 


“Klaver a' Soond an? Gumpin a' Soond” 
i.e. the same North hand, but this time in the middle of 
the Sound of the Fless and Gumpin through the Sound of the 
Holm (behind Malcolm's Head). ; 


sow 
Inshore fishing ground for piltocks with a handline, just 
outside the South Harbour entrance, running from the back 
of Meoness up to the Keels and Skerry. 
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“ Heiller E'e an? Da Hand o' Da Sow” 


i.e. the Heiller of the Sheep Rock appearing between the 
shore land of the Brakes of Busta and inside the Burrian, like 
an “eye” (black in the whiter foreground) and The Spurd 
(rock just inside the Keels) along the Head of the Baa. 


DA POOL O' O STACK 


“Da Wheeth a? Burrian an? Da Haa o' Gaila” 


i.e. the white mark on the West corner of the Burrian past 
the East corner of Meoness and the Old Haa past the West side 
of Meoness. 


GUMPIN GRUND 


“Rivvicks o' Buness and Gumpin ower Da Holm” 


i.e. the Rivvicks of Buness past the Sheep Rock and the 
top of Gumpin over the Black Holm. 


AUDIN 


“Hole o' Klaver an? Yarn Koll” 


i.e. the Hole of Klaver past the Fless and the Head of 
Yarn Koll on the outside of the Keels. 


RAUST 
Half to three miles S. to S.W. from the Isle. Halibut 
ground, formerly good cod ground. The shallowest part, only 


7 fathoms is called the suAuLD and has strong tides, the deepest 
part is known as the HAFF. 


“North Brae o' Buness and Gumpin Afore” 


i.e. North Brae (Skio) o' Buness past the Sheep Rock and 
Gumpin afore the Green Holm (up to the outside of the Green 
Holm). 

“ Buness End—Tail o' Buness an' Luistemil” 
3 ml. out. 


i.e. the Tail of Buness past the Sheep Rock and Luistemil, 
the light showing between Gumpin and the outer side of Black 
Holm. 

“Gumpin a Skut” 
(As mentioned in the introduction) 
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“Gumpin a Kriv” 
i.e. Gumpin between the Black Holm and the Kriv rock 
and the usual set of East hands. 


EAST ROGANS 
The East red bearing. 


“Edge O' Klaver an' Gumpin High on the Nap of the Holm” 

i.e. Edge of Klaver past Point Saither and Gumpin high 
on the Nap of the Black Holm. Rogans: as a fishing hand repre- 
sents a vein or an extended ridge of any colour differing from 
the surrounding cliffs. 
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Gumpin A Skut 


WEST ROGANS 
The West red bearings. 


“Rowan Ru an? Gumpin Neat in the Nap of the Holm” 
i.e. Rowan Ru past Point Saither and Gumpin neat in the 
Nap of the Black Holm. 


“Rowan Ru an' Gumpin afore Da Green Holm” 
i.e. Rowan Ru past the outside of the Burrian and Gumpin 
outside the Green Holm. 


“Engan Ru an' Huggie Little” 

i.e. Engan Ru past the outside of the Burrian and Huggie 
Little, at back of Malcolm's Head past the outside of the Black 
Holm. 
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PILIE BANKS 


“Edge o' Klaver an' Gumpin a Nap a Holm” 
i.e. the outer edge of Shaldi Kliv past Point Saither and 
Gumpin in the Nap of the Black Holm. 


HOXTA 


“Ho Buxton an? Da Heads o' Smockel aff a Bit” 


i.e. the heights above Buxton past the Burrian and the 
Heads of Smockel, back of Malcolm's Head well opened up 
outside the Black Holm. 


RIVE GLIPPE 


“Engan Ru an' Glip a Toan” 


i.e. Engan Ru past Point Saither and Glip a Toan, back 
of Malcolm's Head, along the outside of the Black Holm. 


RIVE HAIGE 


“Dissan aest afore an? Da Hol' o' Huggie Stoor” 
i.e. Dissan past the east, outside of the Burrian, and the 
Hole of Huggie Stoor on the outside of the Black Holm. 
“Wast Wyes o' Da Skerry” 
i.e. The Burrian on the Tail of the Skerry and Codlin 


Gully (a white or yellowish mark on Yarn Koll) on the outside 
of the Black Holm. 


HANDS FOR DA HAFF 


“Da Burrian an? Da Apron o? Heelie Stack” 
i.e. the Burrian (as before) and a conical shaped part of 


Heelie Stack out past the Black Holm. 


“Sley Heiller an? Da Mill” 


i.e. the mill (now only the site) at Whilligirt past the 
Black Head and Sley Heiller past the outside of the Black 
Holm. 


HOOLMAN 


“Head o' Nessan an” Codlin Gully” 


ie. the Head of Nessan seen past Head of Teen and 
Codlin Gully, Yarn Koll. 
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“Out past Hoolman” 


i.e. Burrian a Skerry (inside the Skerry) and the Tail o' 
Dronger the North West corner of the Isle showing. 


AFORE URAN 


“Da Head o' Nessan an? Red Codlin Ru” 
i.e. the Head of Nessan (as before) and Red Codlin Ru 
(Red rocks) past Fugli Stack. 
“Da Head o' Nessan an' Black Codlin Riven”? 


i.e. the Head of Nessan (as before) and Black Codlin 
Riven (Black rocks) past Fugli Stack. 


THE STACK—FUGLI STACK 


“Da Blett o' Duggie Gio an? Da Heelicks o' Reva” 
i.e. a green lye in the cliffs at Duggie Gio past Gumpin 
and the heelicks at South Reva past Fugli Stack. 


SKURAN 


“Da Skios o' Da Brakes an' Da Black Rivvick o' Hundi Stack” 

i.e. the site of the former skios at the Brakes of Leogh past 
the Black Holm and the Black Rivvick at Hundi Stack past the 
outside of Fugli Stack. 

Skur: a name given to fishing grounds close inshore. 

“Da Skios o' Da Brakes an' Da Wheeth o' Keesta” 

i.e. The Skios (as before) and the white mark in the cliff 

at Keesta, past Fugli Stack. 
TOAN 


“Da Skios o? Da Brakes an' Da Face o? Toan” 
i.e. the Skios (as before) and the Face of Toan past Fugli 
Stack. 
“Da Horn o' Da Holm an' Da FHeelicks o' Reva” 


i.e. the Horn (the prominent West corner) of the Black 
Holm and the Heelicks of Reva. (The Horn of the Holm is 
only seen from the North west side.) 


KEELIN' GRUND 
Keeling is an old name for cod. 
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“Da Haa an' Da Pund” 
i.e. the Haa House along the Holms and the Pund House 
through the Sound of Fugli Stack. 


“Da Muckle Keel an? Da Sheep Craig past North Reva” 
i.e. the Big Keel in the slack of Uran and the face of the 
Sheep Rock up to the north side of North Reva. 


“Da Muckle Keel an' Da Muckle E'e o' Reva” 

i.e. the Big Keel along the outer west corner of the Kletts 
and the North Hole of Reva past Fugli Stack. (The eye dis- 
appeared when a large area of cliff “fell afore” at the beginning 
of the twentieth century.) 


“Da Peerie Keel an' Lang Koll” 
i.e. the Small Keel over the outer west corner of the Kletts 
and the Lang Koll past Fugli Stack. 
“Da Muckle Keel in the Slack an' Da Sheep Craig up ta Hunni” 


i.e. the Big Keel in the slack of Uran and the face of the 
Sheep Rock along the south corner of Hunni. 


WEST BANK 


i.e. Vaasetter up to Malcolm's Head and proceeding 
North along the West side of the Isle. 


“Cudden an' Da Skerry” 


i.e. Hole of Cudden out past the Outer Stack and the 
Skerry out past the Black Holm. 


POOLS O' DA SANDS 
Sandy fishing spots or pools out from Hunni. 


DA STOO 
A fishing spot off the Stoo of Burrista. 


“Da Valentine an? Da Tail o' Buness” 

i.e. the Valentine in the North side of Malcolm's Head 
past Keesta and the Tail of Buness past Mupal. The West 
hand stretches from the Valentine east to the Riggin? of the 
Head (the highest part), and the East hand from the tail to the 
whole of Buness. 
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OOLIE'S GRUND 


North from the Isle, about 3 miles. Named after Oliver 
Smith who stayed on Fair Isle early in the nineteenth century. 


WESTER POOL 
“Da Shudder o' Glimster an' Da Skio o' Buness” 
i.e. the Shoulder (corner) of Glimster, the Northerly 
point of the Isle down near the sea, up to the Outer Stack and 
the Skio of Buness past Mupal. 


SETTERY 'S POOL 


Settery's Pool, north from Fair Isle 


EASTER POOL 


“Glimster an? Da Sheep Rock” 
i.e. Glimster (as before) and the Sheep Rock up to the 


inside of Buness. 
SETTERY S POOL 


Named after a fisherman who stayed at Setter. 


“Glimster and tae Gavel afore Tidder” 
i.e. Glimster (as before) and the North Gavel of Buness 
almost in line with the South Gavel of Buness. 


“Dissan an? Da Graves?” 


i.e. Glimster (as before) or perhaps between the Outer 
and Inner Stacks and Dissan, the outer point of the Sheep Rock 
over the Graves (over the New Lighthouse pier and Store at 
North Haven). Behind the Store, at the Neck of Buness, there 
are several old Dutch Graves, not marked, where Dutchmen 
from ships wrecked in the North Haven were buried. 
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“ Lanorder?”' 


i.e. the Burrian afore da Ruff (outer edge of the Sheep 
Rock) and the Outer Stack afore da Nizz (past the Nizz, the 
North-easterly point of Fair Isle. (Probably the north end of 
the fishing grounds.) 


KENABY S GRUND 
A fishing spot worked by Stewart Wilson of Kenaby croft. 


“Rip Heiller an? Da Stack” 
i.e. Muckle Rip Heiller past the Sheep Rock and the 
Outer Stack (as before). 


“Da Krook o' Klingers Gio an? Da Stack” 


i.e. Klingers Gio past the Sheep Rock and the Outer 
Stack (as before). 

So now we are back on the east coast, a few miles out past 
where we started. It is difficult to assess how many names have 
been lost. Several will have assumed a more English content. 
The mere publication of the foregoing will probably help to 
produce more old names. 

I feel that there still remain many interesting items and 
stories about the sea, the land and the people, waiting to be 
collected, and even at the time of writing, correspondence 
with some of the men in Fair Isle is producing additional 
material. Even in a small community like this, there is still 
much to be collected in this respect. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A. NOTES ON SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES 


17. Stke and Strand 


The three words occurring most frequently on the map of 
Scotland as part of non-Celtic and non-Scandinavian stream- 
names are burn, water and river. Their usage depends almost 
entirely on the iae of the stream to which they apply and hardly 
at all on the geographical area in which they occur. Compared 
with these three words, the occurrence of other generic terms 
of similar origin is numerically insignificant and in most cases 
clearly localised. They all refer to very small water-courses. 

It is their comparative unimportance and localised usage, 
however, which calls for special study by the place-name scholar 
and lexicographer. The kind of generic term which would fall 
into this category is represented by elements like lake, latch, 
linn, runner, sike, spout, stark, strand, stream, and others, and this 
short note is to be devoted to a more detailed analysis of two 
of these, i.e. stke and strand. Their choice is in the main prompted 
by the fact that they are practically synonymous in meaning, 
as is borne out by a Royal Charter of May 3i1st, 1565, in which 
an earlier grant of land made in the vicinity of Culross in Fife 
in April 1560 is confirmed. It contains a reference tosa 0f. 
canalem, vulgariter ane strand vel a syk . . .” (Register of the 
Great Seal 1565: ch. 1632), and it is hidh. that these two 
terms are here taken to be interchangeable as applied to a 
channel of water, probably a natural one but possibly one made 
by man. 

This convenient starting point and link is by no means the 
earliest recorded instance of either of these two terms. In the 
twelfth century the Latinised forms ““sicus and siketus are used 
in the Melrose chartulary to denote small streams” (William- 
son 1943:277) and about 1160-5 the accusative sicum occurs 
in a grant of land made by Malcolm IV to Newbattle Abbey 
in the Dalkeith area (Barrow 1g960:258). In the Liber de 
Dryburgh we find in 1425 what seems to be the earliest written 
record of the vernacular form of the word, the syke, in an instru- 
ment of perambulation concerning the marches between 
Redpath and Bemersyde in Berwickshire. In the following 
century the first instance of strand appears in a very different 
context, for in Henry's Wallace IX, l. 975, we read of “a litill 
strand . . . that ran hym by” (Moir 188g:266). 

From the more recent though yet unpublished material of 
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the Scottish National Dictionary we get a better idea of the 
meaning and localisation of these two dialect words. One 
explanation again links the two by saying that “the designation 
of the smallest rill of water is a syke, or a well-strand, if from a 
spring-well” (Peebles 1802). The meaning of sike is also said 
to be “a small stream in boggy land” (Berwick 1809) or “a 
small rill”? (Dumfries 1894), or indicated in such comparisons 
as ““some ravine or syke” (Dumfries 1834), “yon syke or cleuch” 
(Selkirk 1933), and “a “syke' or cleft in the hillside” (Dumfries 
1952). In the same area, especially in the counties of Selkirk, 
Roxburgh, and Dumfries, the Linguistic Survey of Scotland 
has collected instances of the modern usage of sike in the 
meaning of “a ditch along the road”, and this usage extends 
into Cumberland and Northumberland. —Unfortunately, 
comparable collections are not available for the meaning “a 
small water-course”. 

Written sources show this to be the principal meaning of the 
other word, strand, in the south, with such pointers as “to the 
meadow well strand” (Peebles 1815), “a bourn or strand” 
(Galloway 1823), and “a wee hill burn” (Dumfries 1957). In ' 
the north, on the other hand, the meaning “gutter”, although 
not completely absent from the south, predominates, and our 
word appears in several dialectal variants. 

This very localised usageof both sike and strand is emphasised 
by their occurrence in Scottish river-nomenclature in which their 
geographical distribution is even more limited, showing patterns 
which are practically mutually exclusive. The 43 hydronymic 
examples of sike recorded on the one-inch maps of Scotland are 
all situated in the counties of Selkirk, Roxburgh and Dumfries 
(plus one in Lanarkshire). These small burns ultimately feed 
the Kirtle Water, the Esk, the Liddel, the Teviot, the Ettrick 
and the Yarrow, and although closer scrutiny of maps of a 
larger scale reveals isolated instances in the drainage areas of 
the Annan and even the Nith, their very strong concentration 
in the neighbourhood of these half dozen rivers is certainly 
worthy of note. Here are a few of them exemplifying the type 
of element which qualifies sike: Back Sike (Dumfries), Clark's 
Sike (Roxburgh), Glendow Sike (Dumfries), Hillshaw Sike 
(Lanark), Kiln Sike (Roxburgh), March Sike (Selkirk and 
Dumfries), White Sike (Selkirk). 

The geographical scatter of strand in stream-names is, in 
comparison, a much more westerly one, being confined to 
Galloway, and in particular the Stewartry. The burns to which 
these names apply drain into tributaries of the Ken, the Dee, 
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PLATE IX 


Fic. 1.—Funeral resting-cairns at Bealach Cara, Moidart, beside track from 
Glenuig to Kinlochmoidart. South view towards Loch Moidart and Eilean 
Shona, 1959 (see p. 203). 


Fic. 2.—Larger, carefully-built resting-cairn with cement cross, at Bealach Cara, 
Moidart, 1959 (see p. 203). 


(Both photographs by Prof. Ian Whitaker.) 


PLATE X 


Symbol stone from Tobar nam Maor, Isle of Skye; now in collection of antiquities 
at Dunvegan Castle (see p. 207). 
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the Cree, and the Bladnoch, or into the upper reaches of these 
rivers themselves, a remarkably small area. Numerically, too, 
this group is smaller than the last one, for only twelve strand- 
names have found their way on to the one-inch map, like these 
examples from Kirkcudbrightshire: Black Strand, Goat Strand, 
Loch Strand (also one in Wigtownshire), Loch of the Lowes Strand, 
Peat Rig Strand. Many of these are probably not much 
older than the first Ordnance Survey maps themselves. They 
show as convincingly as the sike-names the strictly localised 
toponymical usage of a dialect word of slightly wider geo- 
graphical application. 

Where do these two terms belong etymologically? Stke is 
well known to be the northern form of sitch (cf. dike-ditch) 
or sich(e) and goes back to Old English sic “a small stream”, 
Old Norse sitk “a ditch, a trench”, being related to Old English 
stcerian “to ooze”. In English place-names it is said to be “often 
used of a stream that forms a boundary” (Smith I1956:121-2), 
cf. March Sike above. 

For strand, at least two derivations offer themselves; it 
might be identical with the word strand usually meaning “coast, 
beach”, with the not improbable semantic change from 
“coast” > “side” ( > “gutter, ditch”) > “small burn”. It could 
also be a different word and related to Middle English strind 
“a stream” (cf. New English Dictionary IX, IT: s.v.), although 
some ablaut relationship to the above strand “coast” is con- 
sidered for this word by Smith (1956:164) which would bring 
us back to the original suggestion. Or is our word a develop- 
ment from the other English word strand “a wire or string in a 
rope” whose etymology is equally obscure? Whatever the 
answer to this etymological puzzle may be, strand did exist in 
England as an independent word with our meaning at least 
as far back as 1240, when the first literary example occurs in 
the figurative usage strondes of blode (see NED. IX, I: s.v.). It 
is certainly one of the most remarkable elements in Scottish 
river-nomenclature. 
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B. NOTES ON COLLECTION AND RESEARCH 


These notes, the second of a series gathered in the course of 
current work by members of the School of Scottish Studies, 
reflect in some degree the range and variety of the subjects 
covered, all of which will be represented in the series. 


Funeral Resting Cairns in Scotland 


Martin Martin gives the impression that, at least in his 
native island of Skye, the custom of raising “small cairns . . . in 
some places on the common road, which were made only where 
corps [sic] happened to rest for some minutes”, had already 
been laid aside by the close of the seventeenth century (Martin 
1703:152). 

In some of the Western Isles this practice has actually 
continued into the twentieth century, and almost as long even 
in some mainland districts of Scotland. In 1864, when Sir 
Arthur Mitchell sketched a group of resting-cairns in a birch 
wood near Torgyle in Glenmoriston, it was still “a common 
practice in certain parts of the north-west mainland” (Mitchell 
1880:90, Fig. 63). His account continues: 


The place of interment in these districts is often very far from 
the place of dwelling, and as the coffin is carried by men and not 
by horses, a halt is generally made on the way to the grave, so 
that the bearers may rest and refresh themselves. Where the rest is 
taken a small cairn is erected, generally about four or five feet 
high, and three or four feet wide at the base. On the way from 
certain districts to the churchyard there are some favourite halting- 
places, and at such places many of these small cairns will of course 
be found. I have seen several of these favoured spots . . . when a 
distinguished person is being carried to the grave, then the cairn is 
sometimes large and carefully constructed. There are two such 
cairns on the roadside not many miles from Fort-William, both of 
considerable size and pretension, which mark the halting-place of 
the funeral processions of two gentlemen who were well-known 
and highly esteemed. 


This pair of large, carefully-built cairns, also sketched in 
1864 (Mitchell 1880:9:1, Fig. 64), recalls another pair of about 
the same age, at a halting-place at the crest of the road from 
Kinlochmoidart to the burial island of Eilean Fhianain in 
Loch Shiel, the more recent of which commemorates the laird 
of Kinlochmoidart who died in 1868. 
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Such resting-places were known as suidhe, literally “a seat”, 
a term also used of a hill where a saint or hero was supposed 
to sit in contemplation (Watson 1g926:260). Thus in Wester 
Ross the name Carn an t-Suidhe, “cairn of the resting-place”, one 
of the spots where the Applecross men are said to have rested 
when carrying Saint Maelrubha's body home from Kinlochewe 
(Watson 1g26:262), may well represent a pre-Reformation 
tradition; while at Uisge an t-Suidhe in Islay coffins were rested 
at the ford on the north shore of Loch Indaal up to last century 
(oral). Some of the places called Acharn, e.g. near Kinlochaline 
in Morvern, and in the Perthshire parish of Kenmore, may 
also recall funeral resting-places since in these instances the 
topography suits the interpretation suggested—Àth Chuirn, 
“cairn-ford”, or “ford at the cairn” (Watson 1926:477; 
Johnston 1934:78). 

One of the most renowned of the West Highland burial- 
places, Eilean Fhianain, served the whole of Moidart and 
Sunart, and also the nearer parts of Morvern, Ardnamurchan 
and the head of Loch Eil. “AIl roads lead to this island, and 
these “ways of the dead' are marked by, literally, hundreds of 
resting-cairns” (Donaldson c.1g30:368-70). Our photographs 
(Plate IX), taken in Moidart in 1959, show some of the cairns 
at the Bealach Cara, on one of these routes, at the crest of the 
track from Glenuig to Kinlochmoidart. Several of the cairns 
at this point commemorate people who are still remembered 
locally. 

Moidart is, of course, a Roman Catholic district, but the 
resting-cairn custom also continued in some Protestant areas 
of the West Highlands and islands up to this century, and it 
would be interesting to know how widely this applies to other 
parts of Scotland. Some of the routes followed until recently 
on the Argyll (Protestant) side of Loch Shiel have been briefly 
described by Mr. Alastair Cameron (Cameron 1957:13). 

In the North-East the same custom was certainly still 
remembered in the Strathdon district of Aberdeenshire about 
1892, when Walter Gregor received this account from a Mr. 
Michie: 

At times the dead body had to be carried a long way over the 
hills to the graveyard. When the funeral procession halted for a 
rest and refreshment, the coffin was laid on the ground. When the 
coffin was lifted each one attending the funeral cast a stone on the 
spot where it lay. In after times each passer-by had to add a stone 
to the heap (Crombie MSS). 
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More usually in North-East Scotland, including Fife, a 
“risting-”, or “licker-stane”, was already provided at the 
halting-places, and the coffin rested on this without coming in 
contact with the ground—a rather different conception. In at 
least one instance, in 1611, the “Licker-stane” was described 
as simply “ane heape of steans” (D.O.S.T.: s.v. “Likar stane”), 
so this practice seems to have been essentially the same as that 
found in parts of Ireland, where “the coffin was laid down on a 
stone-heap while prayers were recited, and in some places 
refreshments provided. The passer-by added his stone to the 
resting-place heap” (Nic Néill 1948:59). 

The rather different Hebridean and Highland procedure of 
forming a cairn after a coffin containing a body had rested on 
the ground seems to be connected with another Irish observance, 
also found among primitive peoples in many parts of the 
world: the raising of a heap or cairn wherever a death has 
occurred in the open (Nic Néill 1948; Frazer 1913:15). Indeed 
it would seem that this death-cairn custom was also still very 
much alive in the Highlands in the early eighteenth-century 
for, besides remarking that there “are small Heaps of Stones, 
thrown together on the Place where every particular Man fell 
in Battle”, Burt informs us that “some of these Monuments 
have been raised in Memory of such as have lost their 
Lives in a Journey, by Snow, Rivers, or other Accidents” 
(Burt 1754:11, 101-3); and he particularly describes how even 
in the town of Inverness the Highlanders “cannot forgo the 
practice of the Hills, in raising Heaps of Stones over such as 
have lost their lives by some Misfortune; for in Oliver's 
Fort, no sooner was the Body of an Officer removed from the 
Place where he fell in a Duel, than they set about the raising 
such a Heap of Stones upon the Spot where he had laid” 
(Burt 1754:11, 211-12). Later in the century, in 1797, Maclean 
of Coll was fully aware that Hebridean or Highland “cairns 
were not erected merely where a person was interred [pre- 
sumably an obsolete practice], but often to commemorate the 
spot on which he died; and also at all the places where his 
body rested, from the place of his death to the place of his 
interment” (Otter 1825:1, 308). 

These contrasting practices, found both in Scotland and 
Ireland, were undoubtedly influenced by the Roman Catholic 
belief in Purgatory and praying for the dead; but some of the 
evidence collected by the Irish Folklore Commission shows that 
the underlying concept is the much older one of warding off the 
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dangerous influence of the place touched by death. As a 
' Connacht informant put it: “Anywhere a coffin rested will 
have Féar Gortach [the malign “Hungry Grass”] ever after”. 
Some Irish cairns represent protective offerings at such spots 
where coffins had rested, others at the place where a death had 
actually occurred (Nic Néill 1948: 49-63); and the same motives 
must liebehind the parallel customsin the Highlandsof Scotland. 

Whether the cairns at the top of the storm-beach at 
Currach Bay, Iona, are to be linked with these ideas does not 
seem to be known. Too pointed for prehistoric burial-cairns 
and too regular for clearance heaps, their purpose was probably 
already forgotten at the time of Pennant's visit nearly two 
centuries ago, though he seems to have been told that they 
represented “penances of monks” (Pennant 1774:11, 259). 
Theoretically they might mark the first resting-place for funerals 
reaching Iona by sea when weather conditions were adverse 
in the Sound; but the absence of similar cairns at the usual 
landing-points would require explanation. Another theory is 
suggested by an early seventeenth-century description of St. 
Patrick's Purgatory in County Donegal. This refers to a group 
of cairns at the north end of that islet in Lough Dearg, each 
one of which served to commemorate a person buried elsewhere 
—“trusting, by the prayers and merits of those who daily 
resort to this Purgatory, to find some release of their pains in 
the other” (Pinkerton 1857:72). If this were the purpose of 
the Iona cairns, they may commemorate people lost at sea; 
but they may equally well be “death-cairns” in the stricter sense 
of marking, not interments, but the places where a number of 
people had died, conceivably in some Viking raid. 

However enigmatic, remote examples like those at Iona 
are unlikely to disappear. This cannot be said of the often 
rather insignificant cairns near modern roads and farm tracks: 
they are a perpetual temptation to the road- or dyke-mender, 
and their recording is in many areas long overdue. The main 
purpose of this note, however, is to emphasise that for even the 
simplest of customs, outwardly identical, a variety of explana- 
tions should be allowed for. The most significant clues may 
survive, if at all, only in oral tradition. 
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Tobar nam Maor “ The Well of the Stewards” 


During a recent field trip to Skye, I recorded a tradition 
about one of the most interesting of the Skye wells. The well is 
singular on account of its situation and the structures in 
proximity to it. Tt is situated a few yards away from the foot of 
a small hill, some one hundred and thirty feet high, on which 
stands the broch known as Dùn Osdail. The dating of this 
structure is problematic, but in common with others of a 
similar character, it is probably to be placed in the first or 
second century A.D. with the strong probability of continued 
occupation or spasmodic occupation for several centuries after 
that. The well and the broch are on opposite sides of the road 
leading from Dunvegan to Skinidin in Duirinish. It is clear 
that this well must at one time have been used by the in- 
habitants of the broch, and its importance is emphasised by 
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the presence of a standing stone, bearing Pictish symbols, 
which originally stood on the peaty mound above the well (PI. 
X). The stone, which is damaged and badly weathered is some 
three feet high and about one foot five inches broad. The symbols 
consist of the crescent with V- rod and two concentric circles, 
apparently the “triple disc” symbol, the outer circle of the 
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disc being eleven and a half inches in diameter. Not only is this 
well associated with a broch and a Pictish symbol stone, but 
as is well known locally it is situated on a boundary where the 
stewards traditionally met. The fact that the names of the lands 
which meet at this site, Skinidin, Uiginish and Osdal, are all 
Norse, suggests that this was a boundary in Norse times, and 
therefore probably in pre-Norse times. An adjacent stream, 
unnamed on the 6-inch Ordnance Survey map, is known locally 
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as An t-Allt Crìcheadh “the Boundary Stream”, this supporting 
the evidence for a traditional boundary in the area. Aecrial 
photographs reveal a boundary dyke which runs down from the 
farmland at Osdal right to the broch, and then appears to 
continue towards Uiginish in the form of a ditch. In its present 
form, it is unlikely to be earlier than the eighteenth century, 
but it may be superimposed upon an older line. The spring 
emerges from the bank to form a considerable pool. Pieces of 
white crockery were lying about the well in April 1961. Since 
the well is situated some distance from habitation, this is 
noteworthy. j 

An informant in Glendale stated that the symbol stone was 
removed from Tobar nam Maor towards the end of the last 
“century by a late chieftain of the MacLeods of Dunvegan, Sir 
Norman. He remembered the stone being taken by horse and 
cart when he was a boy of about ten years of age (he is now 
eighty-eight years old), to Dunvegan Castle, where it forms 
part of the private collection of antiquities in the Castle.* He 
also remembered that the stone lay flat on the peaty bank 
above the well. The presence of the symbol stone beside an 
important well may not be entirely fortuitous. A tradition from 
early Ireland, concerning the stone of the Dagda (the Good 
God, a tribal god of the old Irish legends), may be worth 
consideration here. The information is contained in one of the 
triads of Ireland, a collection of sayings going back in manu- 
script form probably to the second half of the ninth century 
A.D. Regarding the three wonders of Connaught, the following 
wonder is given: “The stone of the Dagda. Though it be thrown 
into the sea, though it be put into a house under lock, it 
returns to the [or out of] well at which it is”.? 

It was gratifying to be able to record a contemporary 
tradition about Tobar nam Maor from a man in Holmisdale, 
Norman MacAskill, which provides another example of a once 
widespread belief that a defiled well will react to such profanity 
by drying up or moving its position. Tobar nam Maor did 
both. Apparently a man once defiled the well. It immediately 
dried up and remained dry for seven years. At the end of this 
period it reappeared, flowing strongly, but in a new position, 
a small distance from its original place. Lights are traditionally 
seen at the well, further suggesting its supernormal nature. 

It is seldom that one is able to visit a well which has such 
interesting and complex associations of both an archaeological 
and a traditional kind. 
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NOTES 


'1 Information from Norman Ross, Fàsach, Glendale. 

* The original Irish version is found in Kuno Meyer, The Triads of Ireland; 
Royal Irish Academy Todd Lecture Series 13 (Dublin 1906) 32, 
No. 237: “Tri hamra Connacht . . . Dirna (.i. cloch) in Dagdai, cia 
fochertar im-muir, cia berthair hi tech fo glass, dodeime a tiprait oca 
mbi”. In this text dodeime appears to be a form of do taeth; cf. Contri- 
butions to a Dictionary of the Irish Language (Degra-Dodelbtha), ed. Mary 
E. Byrne and Maud Joynt, Royal Irish Academy, Dublin 1959. 
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ANNE ROSS 


Some Minor Manuscript Sources of Scottish Place-Names 


A detailed survey of all Scottish place-names must necessarily 
include as comprehensive a documentation of these names as 
can possibly be achieved. Otherwise their linguistic history, 
their precise location, and their proper identification will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to determine. This documentary 
evidence plus the results of extensive research “in the field” 
taking into account, for example, the genuine local pronuncia- 
tion of a name, traditional explanations of its meaning, and 
an accurate description of the geographical feature to which 
the name applies, will then form an adequate basis for establish- 
ing the linguistic affinities, morphology and derivation of our 
Scottish place-nomenclature. In many cases this process will 
be an easy one, in others even a full range of all the factors 
just mentioned will not give us any satisfactory clue as to the 
true origin of the name. For the majority of names, however, 
careful evaluation of local and documentary evidence will 
make a reliable explanation possible where otherwise the 
meaning would have remained obscure. 

As far as the collection of documentary material is con- 
cerned, it is natural to start with printed “national” sources, 
and this is precisely what the Scottish Place-Name Survey has 
been doing during the first nine years of its existence. Here 
such series as the Register of the Great Seal, the Register of 
the Privy Seal, the Exchequer Rolls, the Retours, the early 
Acts of Parliament, and many others, offer invaluable, 
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although mostly not very early, historical evidence which can 
throw light on the development of the spelling of a name 
before it became petrified on the modern map, or even on 
its contemporary pronunciation. 

As a second step, less extensive printed sources like regional 
sheriff court books, monastic chartularies, borough records, 
etc. will have to be excerpted, as well as the vast amount of 
unprinted records available in both Register House in the 
Scottish capital. When all material has been extracted from 
these various sources—and it is difficult to give even an 
approximate figure as to the number of years this enormous 
task is likely to take, a vast body of documentation referring 
to early, or at least not too recent, forms of Scottish place- 
names will have been accumulated in the archives of the 
Survey, and one might be inclined to think that it would not 
only be unnecessary but also undesirable to look for further 
sources, mostly of an unpublished kind. 

However, in the few instances in which a full-scale in- 
vestigation of individual place-names has been conducted, it 
has been found that such additional minor, local documents 
are frequently particularly helpful in the elucidation, and 
especially the identification, of local names, as well as in deter- 
mining the extent of land, for instance, to which a specific name 
applies, or the sequence of names if several have been applied 
to the same feature over the centuries, or the correct location 
of a “lost” name, i.e. one that appears in earlier documents 
but is now no longer used. 

It is for this reason that, although the Survey is still far 
from having covered the full range of major printed sources, 
we have nevertheless never neglected and recently paid in- 
creasing attention to the odd manuscript, which has been 
found to be in private possession during our field-work trips to 
various parts of the country. Material relevant to our studies 
can turn up in the most unexpected form, as a short description 
of one or two manuscripts will show, which were put at the 
Survey's disposal for inspection and photostating when the 
writer undertook some field-work in Upper Banffshire in the 
summer of 1960.* There was, for instance, a small notebook 
entitled “Scroll Copy” which gives the population of the parish 
of Mortlach in the year 1821, farm by farm, and name by name, 
as well as a full list of the inhabitants of Dufftown, street by 
street, in October 1826. Another, slightly more faded, manu- 
script consists of four foolscap pages and sets out according to 
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its title, the “State of Division of the Duke of Gordon's part of 

the Seat Room of the Parish Church of Mortlach among His 
Graces Tenants of Achendoun and Glenrinnes, subject to 
Alteration when circumstances shall require it.—August 1826”. 
As can be imagined, this is a mine of information for anyone 
interested in the farm- and croft-names of that particular part 
of Banffshire. 

A third manuscript does look, at a first glance, much less 
likely to produce anything of interest to the place-name 
scholar, for this is a lengthy, but well and beautifully written 
account of the hazards and hardships the author suffered when 
fulfilling his brother's last wish by taking him from Edinburgh 
to Strathaven for burial, in February 1840. This most moving 
narrative written about thirty years later, has an appendix of 
eight pages in which the houses in the “Braes of Strathaven” 
are listed, together with their inhabitants. The author, addres- 
sing himself to another brother, introduces this section as 
follows: “Having said so much already, I will intrude a little 
further and try to refresh my memory and give you the popula- 
tion of the “Braes' individually, and who were all personally 
known to me (with the exception of 20 marked X) in my child- 
hood and youth.” 

One need hardly add that local historians and genealogists 
as well as students of local place-names find this part of the 
manuscript a profitable source. It certainly appears in a place 
in which the present writer would never have suspected it. 
Accidental as such finds may be, however, this does not detract 
from their value to the Place-Name Survey, and without 
wanting to overemphasise their importance, one would hope 
that they would become accessible in the future in a less 
sporadic way. It is definitely not saying too much when we 
stress that we should be most grateful if owners of similar 
manuscripts were to make them available to us for inspection 
and, potentially, photostating or microfilming, for a limited 
period. 


NOTE 

1 The writer gratefully acknowledges his debt to Colonel and Mrs Cumming 
of Glenrinnes Lodge and to Mr A. C. W. Sinclair of Tomintoul for 
kindly making these manuscripts available to the Place-Name Survey 


of the School of Scottish Studies. 
W. F. H. NICOLAISEN 
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How a Bothy Song Came into Being 


In the Spring of 1952, while on a collecting tour in the 
Turriff area of Aberdeenshire, I was given the name of John 
MacDonald of Pitgaveny, Elgin, my informant assuring me 
that he knew many old songs. Not long after, I met Mr. Mac- 
Donald for the first time. He is a mole-catcher and rat-catcher 
by profession; in addition, he runs a flourishing local concert 
party, and is well known as a performer on the melodeon. 

Among the first of his songs to be tape-recorded for the 
School's sound archive was The Rovin' Ploughboy, which he had 
listed among his favourites—he declared that it had “a lovely 
air”, which indeed it has. The following is a transcription of 
this recording (RL 935 A9): 


p Stanza 1. Briskly. J— 132 R.L. 935.9 


Come sadd- le tae me my auld grey mare, Come sadd-le tae me my 


[] 
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po- nv O, And I will tak'the roadandwe'll go far a- way 


Aft- er the rov - in' plough-boy O — Plough- boy O, accompaniment 


(melodeon) 


ai 
ploughboy O, Hn foll ow the rov-in' plough-boy O. 


Last night. EF dayyin/ a 
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fine —feath-er bed, Sheets andblank-ets — sae eo 4ir OO, This 


night IJ mun lie in a cold barn shed, —Wrapp-it in thearmso' my 


ploughboy O, Plough- boy O, O ploughboy o 
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Come saddle tae me my auld grey mare 
Come saddle tae me my pony O 
And I will take the road and we'll go far away. 
After the rovin' ploughboy O 
Chorus —Ploughboy O Ploughboy O 
Pl follow the rovin” ploughboy O. 
Last night I lay in a fine feather bed 
Sheets an? blankets sae cosy O. 
This nicht I maun lie in a cold barn shed 
Wrappit in the arms o' my ploughboy O. 


A champion ploughman my Geordie O— 
Cups an? medals an? prizes O. 

In bonny Deveronside there are none can compare 
Wi' my jolly rovin” ploughboy O. 


Sae fare ye weel tae auld Huntly toon 
Fare ye weel Drumdelgie O 

For noo I'm on the road, and I'm goin? far away 
After the rovin' ploughboy O. 


A month before the above recording was made, John had 
sent me a written text: this latter includes a verse which he 


did not sing. It goes as follows: 


Whit care I for a fine hoose an' land. 
Whit care have I for a fortune O? 

I'd far raither lie in a cold barn shed 
Wrapped in the arms o' my ploughboy O. 


In the MS text, this verse is No. 3, coming before “A 
champion ploughman . . .” 

When I asked him about the origin of this song, John told 
me: “I learned it off a ploughman my father had when I was 
a laddie—it was his father composed it, he said. His name was 
Donald MacLeod”. 

Now it was immediately apparent to me that the first part 
of the song is nothing more nor less than a displaced fragment 
of a version of The Gypsy Laddie (Child 200). Here are a few 
specimens of the “parent” verses, as they appear in versions of 
the ballad printed by Child: 


“Come saddle for me the brown,” he said, 
“For the black was neer so speedy, 
And I will travel night and day 
Till I find out my ladie.' (Child 200 I 4) 
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“Vestreen I lay in a fine feather-bed, 
And my gude lord beyond me; 
But this nicht I maun lye in some cauld tenant's-barn, 
A wheen blackguards waiting on me.” (Child 200 C 6) 


“O what care I for houses and land? 
Or what care I for money? 
So as I have brewed, so will I return; 
So fare you well, my honey! (Child 200 G to) 


The remaining two verses of The Rouvin? Ploughboy had 
obviously been added at a later stage. Was this where Donald 
MacLeod's father came in? My instinctive feeling was that the 
Aberdeenshire place-names were quite recent importations into 
the song—Drumdelgie, the famous “fairm-toun up in Cairnie”, 
is now known far beyond the North-East because of the bothy 
song which bears its name—and I had an idea that the singer 
could enlighten me on this point. A tentative question brought a 
perfectly plain and straight-forward answer: the song, as he 
had heard it, was “a bittie short”, and needed a better ending, 
so he had provided it himself. 

So much for the words—but what of the tune? Was it 
related to any previously recorded tune for The Gypsy Laddie? 
Looking into Gavin Greig's Last Leaves, I found that he had 
collected two tunes for the ballad, the first of which seemed 
clearly related to the Rovin' Ploughboy tune. TI am indebted to my 
colleague Miss Gillian Johnstone for the following note: “1b 
[the second of the three variants of Tune 1 printed in Last 
Leaves] is very reminiscent of The Rovin? Ploughboy; its shape is 
broadly speaking the same, and it has the distinctive rising 
octave in the second line of the quatrain”. 

Alexander Keith, editor of Last Leaves, appends the following 
note to the airs he prints for The Gypsy Laddie: “Tune 1, which 
does not appear to have been printed before, is the usual, 
almost the only, air used in the north with this ballad”. 
(Greig-Keith 1925:128). 

We have therefore a fascinating example before our eyes 
of the evolution of a bothy song. A fragment of Child 200 goes 
its own way and becomes a lyric song, some ploughman chiel 
or other following a time-honoured practice by substituting 
“ploughman” for “gipsy”. (It seems a fair guess that this was 
Donald MacLeod's father's principal contribution.) And when 
it reaches John MacDonald (himself a folk poet, with a number 
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of songs to his credit), it acquires the local touches which give it 
its characteristic stamp—in effect, make it a North-East bothy 
song. 

Interestingly enough, the process did not stop there, for 
when Jeannie Robertson heard The Rovin' Ploughboy on tape, 
she at once spotted the connection between it and The Gypsy 
Laddie, and when I paid her a visit in Aberdeen only a very 
short time after she had first beard the tape, I found that she 
had already set a long version of the Child ballad, got orally 
with a different air from her own folk, to the “Ploughboy” 
tune.—It only remains for somebody to use her re-created 
Gypsy Laddie as the starting point for a new lyric song, and the 
wheel will have come full circle. 


REFERENCE 
GRreEIG, GAviIN and KEITH, ALEXANDER 
1925 Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs. Aberdeen. 


d HAMISH HENDERSON 
A Folktale from St. Kilda 


Dùgan is Fearchar Mòr: bhiodh iad a' falbh 'na h-Eileanan 
Flannach a mharbhadh chaorach—a ghoid chaorach agus 'gan 
toir leotha Hirte. Agus co-dhiù, là bha seo, dh'fhalbh iad a 
mhullach na beinneadh?, Dùgan is Fearchar. Agus bha teampull? 
ann an t-Hirte fo'n talamh far am biodh daoine teicheadh ma 
thigeadh an namhaid. Agus bha an dorus cho caol air agus 
chan fhaigheadh sibh a staigh ann mara deidheadh sibh a 
staigh ann air an oir. Agus dh'fhalbh an dà bhodach a bha seo 
là bha seo mhullach na beinneadh agus thòisich iad ri eubhach 
4 mullach na beinneadh gu robh na soitheachan-cogadh . .. 
cogadh a's a' Chaolas Bhoighreach agus a chuile duine aca 
dhol dh'an teampull. Well, dh'fhalbh na daoine bochd air 
fad dh'an teampull a bha seo agus 'se rinn mo liagh (sic) ach 
thòisich iad ri buain fraoch; bhuain iad boitean a (sic) fraoch 
a' fear agus thug iad leoth am boitean a' fear air an gualainn 
is thàinig iad dhachaigh. 

Is bha na daoin a's an teampull. Ach bha rùm gu leòr gu 
h-ìseal a's an teampull. Agus nuair a thàinig iad a nuas a d 
cha do rinn iad càil ach chuir iad am boitean ris an dorus agus 
chuir iad maidse leis agus thac iad a chuile duine riamh bha 
'san àite. Ach fhuair aon nighean—bha i céig bliadhna diag— 
fhuair ise mach a measg a' cheò a bha seo agus chaidh i ann 
an uamha dh'fhalach gus an dàinig am bàtà là airne mhàireach* 
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Agus coma co-dhiù là bha seo an déidh dhiu na daoine mharbh- 
adh, chaidh iad a ghabhail cceum—Dùgan is Fearchar. Agus . . . 
“A ghoistidh! a ghoistidh,”* as an dala fear ris an fhear eile, 
“tha mi faotainn àileadh teine seo!” “Ho! isd amadain! Chan 
'eil,” as eisein, “ach teine dh'fhàg thu as do dheaghaidh.” 
Agus dé bh'ann ach bha an nighean a theich bha i fo'n a' 
chreag a bha seo fòtha agus cha do rinn i càil ach a h-aodach a 
chuir ma mhullach na poiteadh a bh'aic air an teine le biadh 
fiach gun cumadh i an ceò gun a dhol a suas.* “Och”, as 
eisein, “a ghoistidh, ghoistidh, 'se an teine dh'fhàg sinn as ar 
n-deaghaidh”. 

Well, dh'fhalbh iad an uairsin is ghabh iad ceum agus là 
airne mhàireach thàinig a' soitheach a bha seo—soitheach a' 
bhàillidh. Agus bha nighean, bha i a's an toll a bha seo, cha 
dàinig i mach leis an eagal agus dh'fhan i a's an toll gos a 
robh am bàta beag gu bhith aig a' chidhe agus nuair a bha am 
bàta gun a bhith aig a' chidhe, thàinig i mach as an toll agus 
chaidh an dithis acasan a sìos a choinneachadh an eathar, 
'eil thu faicinn? Agus nuair a mhothaich iad dh'an nighean, 
as an dala fear ris an fhear eile, “ 'S fhearr dhuinn falbh agus 
a marbhadh”. Well, cha d'fhuair iad . . . cha d'fhuair iad an 
t-seansa . . . cha d'fhuair iad an t-seansa marbhadh. Chaidh 
iad . . . leum na daoine mach as an eathar is fhuair iad greim 
air an nighean a bha seo agus dh'inns an nighean dhiu a' 
naidheachd.” 

Well, rugadh air an dala fear aca—rugadh air Fearchar 
agus chuireadh e Stac an Aramair a measg nan eòin agus 
chuireadh Dùgan a Shòaigh, an eilean eile tha an iar air 
Hirte, measg nan caorach? agus a measg nan ian. Well, a' fear 
a chuir iad a Stac an Aramair, ghearr e as deaghaidh an eathair 
agus chaidh a bhàthadh—cha do thog iad idir e—ghearr e 
mach air a' mhuir is leig iad leis gun do bhàsaich e. Ach 
Dùgan,? chaidh a chuir a Shòaigh agus bha e ann bliadhnachan 
beò; bhiodh e 'g ithe nan caorach is ag ithe nan eòin. Tha 
na h-asnaichean aige fhathasd ann a shiod: dh'fhiach mi fhèin 
na h-asnaichean 'na mo làimh. 


TRANSLATION 


Dugan and Big Farquhar: they used to go to the Flannan 
Islands to kill sheep—to steal sheep and bring them back to 
St. Kilda. Well, one day they went up to the top of the bill,! 
Dugan and Farquhar. And there was a temple? in St. Kilda, 
underground, where people used to flee if an enemy came. The 
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“doorway was so narrow that you could not get in unless you 
entered sideways. And these two fellows went to the top of the 
hill one day and began to shout from the top of the hill that 
there were warships in the Kyle of Boreray and everyone to 
go to the temple. Well, all the poor people went to this temple 
and what did my bold lad(s) do but begin to cut heather; 
each of them cut a bundle of heather and carried his bundle 
on his shoulder and they came home. 

The people were in the temple, but there was plenty of 
room down inside it. And when they (the two men) came . . . 
they immediately placed the bundle against the doorway and 
they lit it with a match and they choked every single person in 
the place. But one girl managed—she was fifteen years of age 
—she managed to get out in the smoke there and she went to 
a cave to hide until the ship arrived on the following day.* 

At any rate, one day after they had killed the people, they 
went out for a stroll—Dugan and Farquhar. And . . . “My 
friend!”* said one of them to the other, “I get the smell of 
fire here!” “Oh quiet, you fool! It is only the fire that you 
have left after you”. What was it but the girl who escaped; 
she was underneath the rock below them and at once she 
placed her clothes over the top of the pot that she had on the 
fire with food in it, so as to keep the smoke from ascending.* 
“Och my friend”, said he, “it is the fire that we left after us”. 

Well, they went off then and they took a stroll and the 
following day the ship came—the factor's ship. And the girl, 
she was in the hole there; she did not come out through fear 
and she remained in the hole until the small boat was almost 
at the pier, and when the boat was almost at the pier she came 
out of the hole and the two men went down to meet the boat, 
do you see? When they observed the girl, one said to the 
other, “We had better go and kill her”. Well, they did not 
get a chance to kill her. The men leapt out of the boat and 
they caught hold of the girl, and the girl told them the tale." 

Well, one of them was seizged—Farquhar was seized and 
put out on to Stac an Aramair among the birds, and Dugan was 
sent to Soay—on another island west of St. Kilda—among the 
birds and among the sheep.?* The man whom they sent to 
Stac an Aramair, he jumped after the boat and was drowned: 
they did not pick him up—he jumped into the sea and they 
left him until he died. But Dugan,? he was sent to Soay and he 
was there alive for years: he used to eat the sheep and the 
birds. His ribs are there still; I myself have handled the ribs. 
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This story was recorded in Glasgow in March 1961 from 
Norman MacQueen, a native of St. Kilda. Clearly the story 
occupies a central place in the traditions of the islanders; all 
the St. Kildans whom we have recorded know it, more or less 
in the form in which Norman MacQueen tells it here. Another 
version was recorded from Donald MacQueen, also in Glasgow, 
an uncle of Norman MacQueen. Donald MacQueen begins 
thus: 

“A skiff came to St. Kilda from the mainland hundreds of 
years ago. Two men came on the skiff with oars of iron . . . 
They landed and said that they were taking command of the 
island, and the St. Kildans, they could not say anything”. 

In conversation, Norman MacQueen said that Dugan and 
Farquhar used to row to the Flannan Islands with oars of 
iron and told that on one occasion a sailing ship tried to arrest 
them but failed utterly despite the fact that the St. Kildan 
boat was laden with sheep. 

Substantially the same version of the story (omitting, how- 
ever, the detail of the oars) was taken down in 1862 from 
Euphemia MacCrimmon, “the oldest woman in St. Kilda”, 
(she declared her age to be 60 in 1860) by Anne Kennedy, 
niece of the minister of the island. This along with answers to 
a “string of questions . . . on points of antiquarian interest” 
was embodied in a letter from Miss Kennedy to Capt. F. W. L. 
Thomas, who published it in May 1874. (Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland to [1875] 702-11). 

Whether or not the story preserves any recollection of an 
actual event, St. Kildan tradition avers that the population 
which the island carried up to 1930 were all descendants of 
colonists who arrived subsequent to the massacre. That these 
came from Skye, Harris and Uist, as the islanders claim, seems 
to be corroborated by St. Kildan surnames. 

It is more than likely that several strands of tradition have 
been woven into the story of Dugan and Farquhar. The theme 
of the massacre of a community by asphyxiation in a cave 
appears in the famous tale of the murder of the MacLeods of 
Eigg by the MacDonalds. Here again one person survives. 
This “sole survivor” motive is a fairly common one. The 
reference to “oars of iron” is curious; it may reflect a distorted 
memory of the islanders' first acquaintance with iron-shod oars. 
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NOTES 
1 Oiseabhall in Donald MacQueen's version. 

* Now called the “Fairy Cave” in English according to Donald MacQueen. 
In Euphemia MacCrimmon's version, “Teampull na Trionaid . . . 
Trinity temple or church.” 

3 Phrase in recording unintelligible. 

* “The following day” really refers to the day after that on which Dugan 
and Farquhar smell fire. Both the MacCrimmon and Donald Mac- 
Queen versions tell how the woman who had escaped came back to 
the deserted village for food and fire. Both make it plain that there 
was a considerable interval between the massacre and the arrival of 
the ship. 

5 Goistidh<M. E. godsib. Apparently used here merely as an intimate form 
of address. Cf. the development of gossip in English and Scots. 

$ Donald MacQueen relates that the girl “used to kindle a fire during the 
night and used to place a pot over the fire to keep it alive all day; 
she did not light it all day in case smoke should be visible and they 
should see it.” In Euphemia MacCrimmon's version the girl flees not 
to a cave but “to another temple”. This is identified by Thomas as 
St. Brendan's. 

? In Donald MacQueen's version the girl emerges from hiding calling out, 
“Thàinig Dia! Thàinig Dia!” “God has come! God has come!” 

8 The wild Soay sheep. 

9 The traditional site of Dugan's dwelling on Soay is called Taigh Dhùgain, 
Dugan's House, by the St. Kildans. 

JOHN MACINNES 


A Smith's Beam Drill 


At this crucial stage in technological history, when the 
village workshop is being superseded finally by the mass produc- 
tion factory, it is essential that all traditional techniques be 
recorded in detail. The village smith has been, in fact, a living 
repository for much of the records of nearly 3000 years of iron 
technology and thus the preservation of this material is of 
historical importance. This note describes an almost vanished 
item in this corpus—the beam drill. 

Like the pole-lathe, the beam drill belongs to that com- 
pendium of village craftsmanship whose origins may, as with 
the nail making “oliver” (Graham 1961), be relatively recent, 
or may be one of the many techniques which reached optimum 
efficiency in Roman times, and have evolved very little since, 
The earliest brace and bit, developed perhaps from the bow 
and pump drills, seems to appear in Assyrian contexts (Thebes) 
during the early 1st Millennium B.c. and becomes quite 
common by the Roman period. For metal working in particular, 
the necessity must have occurred, quite early, for exerting 
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greater force on the brace than one man could apply unaided. 
The weighted lever is the obvious solution to the problem and 
one can only presume that this device was adopted early and 
persisted until the eighteenth-nineteenth centuries although 
little archaeological or documentary evidence exists and the 
argument is thus dangerously teleological. The existence of 
prehistoric beam drills, used in the manufacture of perforated 
stone axe-heads has been adduced from nineteenth century 
finds at Swiss lake-dwelling sites (Forrer I1907:101). These 
finds are not satisfactorily dated and the illustration (see Fig. 1) 
shows an essentially hypothetical reconstruction of museum 


Fic. 1.—Prehistoric (Swiss) Beam Drill, after Forrer 1907: 103 Pl. 29. 


material rather than an archaeological deduction from objects 
found associated in situ, and merely indicates possibilities. 

Certainly the beam drill was not uncommon in Britain in 
the nineteenth century (Jobson I1953:138); an example exists 
in the Shibden Hall Museum, Yorks, and there is a local name 
in Suffolk (sway). 

The particular example illustrated existed in the smithy at 
Kingston, East Lothian until recently and my attention was 
drawn to it by Mr. A. Fenton of the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland (The National Museum has acquired 
the complete contents of this smithy which was last used as 
such in 1934). The Beam (see Fig. 2) hinges at the struts on 
the left and is operated by the rope, bar, and chain arrangement 
shown. At the opposite end of the Beam varying weights can be 
suspended thus altering the pressure on the brace. The brace 
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itself can engage at any point on the metal plate. The whole 
structure is, of course, suspended from the smithy roof 
conveniently above the work bench. 
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IAIN A. CRAWFORD 


C. OTHER NOTES 


The Lammas Feasts in Cramond Parish 


In John Wood's book, The Antient and Modern State of the 
Parish of Crammond, which he published in 1794, he described 
the celebration of an annual festival called the Lammas Feast 
which had been held in the parish up to the year 1758. He 
dealt very briefly with this and referred the reader to an account 
which had appeared elsewhere. 

It was therefore a surprise to find, when his note-book and 
a number of letters came to light recently, that he had had in 
his possession a very graphic account by a man who had 
himself taken part in one of the more notable skirmishes which 
were sometimes fought between the herds on Lammas Day. 

Unfortunately this account, which covers four very closely 
written foolscap pages, ends as abruptly as it starts, without a 
clue to the name of the author. It is therefore presented as an 
anonymous piece of eighteenth century reporting. 


As for the antiquity and first institution of the herds in the 
west end of cramond parish and corstorphine parish Metting 
together on lambas day on lenie hill and the herds on the east 
end of cramond and corstorphine parish Meeting on clermiston 
hill is of antient practice and hath been handed down and keept 
in practice from century to century as for the towries on the 
above Mentioned hills which will be about two Miles distant 
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“from each other and in view of each other they were comonly 
taken little Notice of through the year till about a Month before 
lambas when they were rebuilt and put in good repair their 
hight about ten or twelve foot about three yards wide at the 
bottom built round with divets and Stones till near the top 
when Several round divets were cut with a hole in each of 
them and laid one above another on the top of the towries and 
on lambas Morning the rod whereon our colours was fixed 
was put downe the hole on the top of our towrie and was seen 
by the easteren party letting them know that we were to Meet 
them on cramond Muir that day and after the herds had all 
got dinner their antient took them down of the towrie and 
went down the bill with flying colours the piper playing before 
him and the herds Marching behind him in order blowing 
their horns till they came down to lenie port where their 
company Increassed and became Stronger by the young Men 
that their Met them before they Marched to battle the form 
of the herds dinning table on lenie hill near their towrie was 
about thirty foot long three foot broad the table was Made 
with divets with the green side up and all the seats round the 
table of the same form and around all the table were cut out 
ground about an foot and an half deep and the same breadeth 
that the herds Might sit easie at dinner the table containued 
from year to year and Needed little repairation the common 
entertainment of the herds lambas feast on lenie hill was Sweet 
creame butter chease which they had in abundance Not only 
to feast themselves but also poor boyes that came that day to 
attend them theherds hiered a tylor the night befor lambas who 
ornamented their colours with ribbons Seued on a large table 
Naptkin and afterwards put on a long rod or fork Shaft the 
ribbons were all borrowed from the young girls round the 
country Side they were aquanted with in these dayes about 
fifty years ago their was no ribbons worn on the heads of 
farmers wives nor their daughters nor their Servant Maids 
in the west end of cramond parish Save a belt ribbon which 
Some young girls wore I have heard it said that in a centery 
back young Maidens whose character was blameless in the 
eys of the world were Married with their own hair ornamented 
Nothing on their head and widows and young women that 
had been guilty of furnication were Married with toys seued 
round with lace which Some old women wear yet at this day 
the order of the herds marching to Meet one another on 
cramond Muir was the piper went playing before the antient 
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with flying colours next the herds in three men rank with 
horns blowing after and when they Met on the road that yet 
goes through cramond muir the east party stood on the east 
Side of the road and the west party stood on the west Side of 
the road and they Salutted each other the reson of a battle 
betwixt the two parties was when they were Near eqwall in 
Strength that the one would not low their colours to the other 
but when one party was Stronger than the other the Stronge1 
party asked the weaker party what they were for and if they 
said they were for peace then the antient of the stronger party 
ordered the antient of the weaker party to low his colours and 
after lowing his colours they shook hands and ordered their 
piper to play up and they took a dance together and parted 
in peace some times they ran a race before they left the Muir 
and after that each went to their respective places and Spent 
the afternoon in joyality in running races and playing at the 
bab and penyston which were games practised in these dayes 
as for the Number of men and boys some times more some times 
fewer perhaps about thirty young Men on the westeren Side 
and as many boys and as for the Number of the races Some 
times two Some times three and the common thing that the 
herds received that day from their Masters to Spend was two 
pence they gave a halfpeny to the races and hapeny to the 
piper and drunk or plaid at the bab the rest Some times the 
young Men contributed and Made a race the length of the 
foot races about a Mile out and in the prizes about sixpence 
the first threepence or a pair of garters the second and a little 
mell to the third and if any More running they had Nothing 
I shall now give you an account of the bloody battle fought on 
cramond Muir I am not sure on what year if was fought I 
think it was on the year Seventeen hundred and thirty four 
I heard it said at that time that the time that the battle lasted 
was observed by a gentleman who was rideing through the 
Muir when the battle began to continue half an houer it was 
said at that time to be Mr Stewart of binnie for their were 
near as Many of our party fled as were of us that stood and 
hazered our lives in the high places of the field it was said 
that the above named gentleman rod after these of our Side 
that fled and Made them to return back thretining them that 
if they did Not that he would Shoot them for I heard it Said 
at that time that it was in Some Mesure oweing to that gentle- 
man that we gained the victory that day when we were 
Marching to cramond Muir the place apointed for battle I 
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— was in good spirits for their would have been on our Side about 
thirty Stout young men and as Many boys and that day the 
east party was first on the field of battle and they Sent out a 
Spy to Meet us and to take a view of us on our March to them 
and So Soon as he met us he began boasting like goliah of old 
telling us that their was a man among them that would bet 
any two of us betwixt and kirkliston new bridge I tould him 
that he was Not sure of what he spoke till once he made it 
to appear he also boasted that our company was weaker than 
theirs and that we would be made to low our colours I tould 
him that he was Not Sure of that neither till he Made it to 
appear so when we Met on the spot of ground where the battle 
was fought the spy that Met us whose name was grive pointing 
out from among their company to me said that I was one that 
wanted Matching they all fixing their eyes on me I spoke upand 
said that if we Matched we would match altogether so their 
antient asked our antient whose name was John Muir what 
he was for he returned him that answear that he was for 
any thing that his company was for so their antient tould ours 
that we were weaker than them and they would oblidge us 
to low our colours so I then took a veiw of them and turning 
took a veiw of our own company I thought we were an eqwall 
Match to them I then spoke up to our own company and 
desiered them Not to low our colours one of them then took 
hould of our colours and expressed himself in the following 
Manner come let us go to Mutton hole 1I then seing the fork 
Shaft taken hold of whereon our colours was fixed to carrie 
them of was lifting my stick to knock him down that was taking 
hold of them at the same instant grieve whom I above Named 
haveing his eye on Me cried out that I was the first that lifted 
a stick then the battle was Set on in array with great furey sure 
I am Not in Military order on knocking down another if their 
were any by standers their they Might have Seen at the on Set 
20 or 30 knocked down in a minnet and at the same instant their 
were four of them striking against Me and I alone striking 
against them when one of them drew out from before Me 
and came behind my back and Strook Me on the head which 
made Me fall to the ground and after lieing on the ground he 
strook Me on the left arm and hand which Made My hand 
swell being the hand that I held my stick in so Soon as I found 
them Not striking on Me I sprang up to My feet My stick 
lieing on the ground at My foot I took hold of it and the first 
Man that I ran to and Strook at was John Muir our own 
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antient his back being to Me and being So ordered that I 
being at Some distance from him the end of My stick strook on 
his shoulder or back which made him look back I then seeing 
his face said o John is that you I after ran to Robert cunning- 
ham at that time farmers son in clermieston and Strok him on 
the head which Made him fall in a whin bush and Made a 
women cry out and call Me a Murdering doge for wemon 
were comeing running for fear of their children as the cry 
was flying through the country Side that many was lieing dead 
on the spot where the battle was fought after that the eastren 
party were flying and running from the field where the battle 
was fought and the cry was Made through our camp that our 
colours was carried of by our enemies for the fork shaft brok 
near the end that our colours was fixed on which gave one of 
them an opertunity of running of with them it was said at that 
time that the person that ran of with both our colours and 
theirs did Not Stop till he was east at wardie So after finding 
it true that we heard Noiced through our camp that our colours 
was carried of Not withstanding we haveing the glory of the 
victory it Made our anger Still to increass and after consulting 
together we agreed to take 4 pair Shoes of their feet and 
haveing loused the buckles of thomas hodges yet alive we 
changed our Minds thinking it too cruel we then agreed and 
took four of their coats of their backs the above Named persons 
being one of the four which we carried to leny port in triumph 
and keept till we received our colours So we Spent that after- 
noon rejoiceing in the victory that we that day had obtained 
over our eniemies and did ron no race but drunk the Money 
that we had collected for them and getting our heads dressed 
that were wounded Mrs robertson at plowlands being the only 
doctress that clipt the bloody hair from Severall of their 
wounds and dressed them My head was Not cut tho I got a 
Stroak which Made Me fall to the ground Some dayes after 
the battle we heard that our colours were lieing at cowet 
bridge within a Mile of edinburgh we wearieing to get our 
colours back in order to get the ribbons that was on them which 
were borrowed from the young lasses in the Neighbourhood 
returned back to them which would have been about one 
pound sterlin value about five or six of us agrees all able young 
men to go east and get our colours and on our jurney east 
we held a council of warr Least any of the Men of the place or 
washer wives should fall on Us or refuse to give us our colours 
we agreead to Stand closs to one another with our backs to 
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— each other that None were to come behind our backs to 
knock us down and we all resolved to fight while we were 
able to stand but we received our colours without any 
resistance Made and ordered them to come west for their 
coats I remember the year after I went to cramond Muir with 
the wester herds and we were stronger than the easteren herds 
and we Made them low their colours to the ground and I 
trampled on them with My feet which was very Mortiefying 
to them I heard it said that severall years before that time 
that the easteren herds hiered two souldiers that were Marching 
on the road to go to cramond Muir to feight with them against 
the westeren herds and the same year the westeren herds got 
the victory and the souldiers got their Skins well pand which 
Made them Swear that they would Never go to a club battle 
again I knew a Married Man who went to cramond Muir 
with the westeren herds one year and carried their colours and 
that his wife Might Not know put a gravet in his pocket least 
there should be a feight and the gravet about his Neck Made 
rid with blood and the Same year their was a bloody battle 
which gave him an ocasion to put it about his name was James 
fortown I have heard it said long ago that they have been 
carried from the feild of battle on both Sides in blankets but 
I Never heard of any that died &cc the Meeting together of 
the whipmen for any thing I know is also of antient date the 
reson of their Meeting together once every year is to keep up 
brotherly love and good order among the whipmen the young 
whipmen were received into Memberships about twelve or 
fourtain Years of age when they could drive a plough or go 
alonge with a full plowghman and drive two loaded horses for 
in these dayes about forty or fifty years ago before the toll 
roads were Made cols and lime were carried in Sacks on 
horse backs and when a Young whipman was received into 
Membership he was bound to carrie in his bonnet (for their 
was No hats worn among the vulger in those dayes) an knife 
ilson lingle an Needle and thread or lingle and if his Neighbours 
horse threw of their load being alone if they within cry of tbeir 
Neighbour they were bound to return back and help their 
Neighbour on with his Load if one Man came on the coal or 
lime hill and Several of his Neighbours before him they were 
bound to wait and help him and bring him alonge with them 
they were bound Not to Speak ill of their Master behind his 
back but to be faithfull in his Service behind his back as well 
as before his face when carts began to be in fasion after the 
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tollroads were Made if a whipman couped his cart he was 
fined if tome of eight pence if full of four pence commonly the 
whipmen in these dayes had their Meetings at publick houses 
on the roadsides every Meeting of whipmen had one bailie 
and two officer which were chosen on the day of their Meeting 
before they parted and were to containue that year to observe 
good order in that qwarter wherein they were Members and 
if any of that qwarter wherein they were Members were 
gwilty of any fault the bailie ordered his officer to Summon 
him before him against their Next Meeting and he was finned 
according to the rules of that law the whipmen perscribed &c 
on the day that the whipmen Met being once a year in the 
Summer Seson they hiered a piper and were very Merry in 
the afternoon Some times the Servant girls that lived Near the 
place of their Meeting would have come and the young lads 
and them would have danced together for it was a very rare 
thing to hear of furnication commited in these dayes when a 
gentleman whipman was ridding by the whipmen on his jurney 
the bailie of the whipmen with his bonnet in his hand and his 
officer at his back with the pint stoup and cap with ele and the 
piper playing the baillie of the whipmen salutted the gentleman 
and desiered that favour of him to drink with the whipmen 
commonly the gentlemen Stopt his horse and took the cap in 
his hand and drank the bailie and whipmens health and after 
throwing them a Sixpence or Shilling they wished him a good 
jurney with a loud hosa the blowing of horns are of antient 
date as we read in Scripture and Still continues in practice by 
posts when comming through towns horns in the Night Seson 
are heard a great way of and in the winter Seson were bloan at 
every farmers house about eight at Night when the suppered 
the horses and cowes and as their was No watches in those 
dayes nor clocks in the west end of cramond parish the stars 
were their rull by Night to witt the Seven Stars the evening 
and Morning Stars and the cock crowing in the Morning these 
were all the rules that we then observed and were Never far 
disapointed I had almost forgot to Mark down the Names of 
two of our Men which ought to be keept in record written on 
parchment in letters of gold to witt James lersman James 
letham the first fought with a Strong lithe oak Stick with a 
knot on the out end of it the second fought with two catch 
Shafts on of which he lifted from one of his Neighbours Sides 
after he was knock down he fought with one and keept of the 
stroaks that his eniemies gave with the other these two Men 
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— waxed vailent in fight and Made Severall to fall to the ground 
and like davids vailent Men of old ought to be Named amongst 
the first three 


DAVID SIMPSON 


Book Reviews: 


Burns: A Study of the Poems and Songs. By Thomas Crawford. 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1960. xvi--400 pp. 355. 

Mr. Crawford has done a rare, difficult, and valuable thing. 
He has written a critical work on the poems of Burns without 
being deflected into biography or dithyrambics on Burns the 
Man. There are signs that something similar may happen to 
Byron; which is salutary, since after all the reason why the 
men are remembered is that they wrote the poems. 

There are various ways of doing it, but Mr. Crawford is 
doubtless right in pushing ahead empirically, in the light of the 
critical methods in vogue and the main themes that occupy 
attention nowadays. The result is a book with which anyone 
can agree or disagree in detail as he reads; and that is the 
best thing a critic can do for his reader and his subject, for the 
attention is on Burns, not on any “original” “revaluation” or 
pretentious theory which would focus attention on the critic 
rather than on the subject. It is a book for students of Burns 
by a student of Burns, and one is grateful for it, and for the 
obvious fact that this student admires his author. To deal 
properly with it, then, one would have to go over it in detail 
and discuss one's agreements and disagreements with points 
as they arise, but that could be done satisfactorily only in long 
sederunts with Mr. Crawford. That one feels like that is the 
best proof that Mr. Crawford has done what he set out to do; 
in a review one had best confine oneself to general impressions. 

Mr. Crawford is indubitably right in treating Burns as a 
poet in his own time and place. He has tried to work back 
beyond “Romantic” ideas and to establish his critical position 
first in the late eighteenth century and then in the present day. 
In this he has not been quite successful. Eighteenth-century 
literature was primarily social. For success, a writer had to be 
a social being and also a forcible individual. Burns was both, 
and, as Mr. Crawford, like Jeffrey before him, points ort, he 
was not isolated but grew up in a society which was neither 
unintelligent nor illiterate. He must be studied not only as 
an individual bundle of emotions plus a philosophic mind, but 
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also as an individual in relation to other individuals and a 
participant in the interests, occupations, and ploys of his time. 
Relations and participations must be examined in terms of 
society as well as in terms of emotion and thought, and they 
will then be seen to exist on different levels. Personal relations 
may vary from deep love and hate to casual acquaintance, and 
many things do not involve deep convictions about religion, 
politics, or sex. It is here that I am dubious about some of 
Mr. Crawford's judgements. He takes everything with a 
uniform seriousness that (to my mind) is inappropriate, for a 
social being like Burns would not. The emotion of Ae fond kiss 
may be a profound personal experience, but it is on a different 
and more general plane that Burns blithely hymns the lasses O! 

This difference of levels may be observed in the Epistles. 
The epistle in verse—and, as W. P. Ker pointed out, especially 
the verse epistle in braid Scots—was a well understood thing. 
It could be used for different motives, and it must observe the 
distances between the parties. To write to a close companion 
of youth like David Sillar was one thing, to reply to a “fan 
letter” from one who claimed notice as a fellow poet like 
Lapraik was another, to answer an invitation from a genial 
acquaintance with whom Burns had hit it off on a cheerful 
evening, like Logan, was yet another. Mr. Crawford fails in 
taking the epistle To the Goodwife Of Wauchope House as an 
example ofhow “many of Burn's compliments to the aristocracy 
sound utterly hollow and unreal today”. Mrs. Scott, like 
Lapraik, had liked the Kilmarnock poems and wrote to say so. 
Like many of her kind—and some of her relatives—she enjoyed 
spinning rhymes, and, with good precedent, wrote in the 
accepted fashion, to which Burns replied in kind. That is all 
there is to it. The familiarity of address was part of the game. 
To have addressed Dr. Blacklock in an ordinary letter as 
“my good old cockie” and to have referred to Mrs. Blacklock 
as “honest lucky” would have been mere bad manners; in the 
convention it was admissible and would be appreciated by all 
concerned. Part of the whole affair, and of eighteenth century 
writing as a whole, was, again, the pleasure of skill. Cleverness 
was—and is—a value. 

This obtains throughout the poems and songs, and if we 
do not notice it we miss something not only characteristic but 
remarkable. Burns was entirely aware of his audience and 
modulated tone, style, and sentiment accordingly. He was 
not always tactful, but on the whole he judged his distances 
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— and expressed his shades of meaning and feeling with admirable 
precision. It is a mistake to think of him as emotionally identified 
with his subjects at all times, and of his cooler exercises of 
observation as failures. Mr. Crawford has reservations about 
the Farmer's Address to his Auld Mare Maggie. Does he expect 
Burns to be sloppy about a horse, or find it necessary for him 
to be continually making the quasi-allegorical connexion that 
occurs in To a Mouse, when a trivial happening coincides with 
the poet's mood and so acquires a personal significance? 
Hallowe'en is a matter of manners-painting touched with 
gossipy satire; The Cottar?s Saturday Night (which one is glad to 
see Mr. Crawford giving its proper value) is manners-painting 
touched with respect and a sort of regret for lost innocence. 
The Folly Beggars is more complex—too complex to discuss here 
—but it also is manners-painting, touched with the infectious 
hilarity of the scene, but observed from a distance sufficient to 
make Burns criticise by the very form of the poem, halfway 
between Hallowe'en and The Beggar's Opera. 

I am dubious also about Mr. Crawford's values as shown 
by his comparisons with other poets. The comparison of the 
close of John Anderson My Fo with that of Wordsworth's utterly 
different poem A slumber did my spirit seal is merely inept. 
Yeats, D. H. Lawrence, and Mr. T. S. Eliot are the great 
figures for Mr. Crawford's generation. Burns certainly must 
stand up to the tests involved in giving him his proper place 
among the great, but are these comparisons fruitful? I should 
rather use Burns to test them: they would each come rather 
badly out of it, to my mind. The Cambridge habit of eternally 
placing writers in ranking order is getting tiresome, and is of 
no great use to critical understanding or appreciation. So is 
the older and commoner habit of conscripting writers into 
our own sectarian armies, moral, political, ecclesiastical, and 
so on. We need discrimination, and Burns can be discriminated 
as a writer, and his writings from one another, only by someone 
who knows the eighteenth century writers, minors like Soame 
Jenyns and the Whiteheads and Peter Pindar and Byrom and 
Scott of Amwell as well as Pope and Fielding, and knows them 
by having read and enjoyed them for their own sakes at their 
own level, by reading, not by the self-conscious, conscientious 
process of “research”. Mr. Crawford's attitude to the eighteenth 
century men is too much that of Herr Ritter, whom he has 
found all too helpful. He is oppressed by two academic habits, 
that of Gòttingen (let us say) and that of Cambridge. It is 
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natural, and perhaps proper; other men have gone too far the 
other way. He is oppressed also by the expectation that he should 
take sides, which distorts, for instance, his view of Burns's 
Edinburgh acquaintances and of the results of his visit in 1787. 
On the other hand he has the advantage of native knowledge of 
Scottish values in speech, feeling, and—if he would allow 
himself to see it more broadly—social habit. 

This notice seems critical of Mr. Crawford, but is really 
sympathetic. The difficulties are understood. He has given us 
an unco quantity of fine confused feeding, and deserves our 
gratitude for it. A student fresh to Burns may not have a clear, 
precise, well-lit figure in his head: all the better. No student who 
has gone any way into Burns dare neglect Mr. Crawford's 
book, or will be tempted to undervalue it. 

W. L. RENWICK 


More West Highland Tales, Volume II. Edited by Prof. 
Angus Matheson, J. MacInnes, Prof. H. J. Rose and Prof. K. 
Jackson. Oliver and Boyd. Edinburgh. 1960. 55s. 

The problem of editing and publishing the large corpus of 
Gaelic folk-tales collected in Scotland, in MS and on tape, is 
a formidable one. Indeed two distinct problems are involved: 
one concerning scholarly manpower and the other concerning 
finance. But both may be said, in a sense, to stem from the 
same public attitude, an indifference to a large slice of the 
history of Scotland. It is this indifference which makes specialisa- 
tion in Gaelic studies seem foolhardy to many students, and 
which makes funds for research and publication hard to acquire. 

The book under review is a most handsome contribution 
to the publication of these Gaelic folk-tale riches, yet it under- 
lines certain problems which should be faced. It would take 
many more volumes of this size to complete the publication of 
Campbell of Islay's MSS, and there still remains the large 
quantity of material collected in Scotland by members of the 
Irish Folklore Commission and of the School of Scottish 
Studies, and by other private collectors during the last hundred 
years. This is not a task that should be tackled haphazardly, or 
on a shoe-string budget: to do it that way is almost inevitably 
to do it badly. 

Ideally, publication and analysis of this corpus of folk-tales 
should go hand in hand. This would entail a great deal of 
preparatory work: the meticulous cataloguing and calendaring 
of the collections, and the compiling of motif and other indexes. 
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Such a process would enable the whole publication to be 
planned on orderly lines, making the maximum contribution 
to understanding of a subject which at best is lit by fitful, if 
magical, lights. 

The editors of the present volume have had to contend with 
these basic difficulties, not of their own making, and not 
susceptible to solution by them. They have had to contend with 
other difficulties to which they are anxious not to admit. A 
great deal of work on the Campbell MSS had been done by 
J. G. Mackay, who had largely prepared this and as yet 
unpublished volumes for the press. “Volume II is indeed his 
memorial”, says Professor Jackson in his prefatory note. But 
Mackay had apparently committed himself to a volume-by- 
volume publication of Campbell's materials without substantial 
rearrangement of the items. A collection made a hundred 
years ago, and for long available for inspection, need not be 
published in so mechanical a way. 

Furthermore, Mackay had adopted principles of textual 
editing which are now quite out of fashion, and rightly so. 
Admittedly his problem was not an easy one. He had to deal 
with versions of tales from a wide variety of dialect areas, written 
down by many different scribes of widely varying competence. 
Some, like John Dewar, seem to have been to a large extent 
illiterate in Gaelic; others, like Hector Maclean, were fully 
literate. Some may have set too great a store on their literacy: 
probably J. G. Mackay himself did. It is disconcerting to see 
from footnotes here and there that Mackay altered words and 
expressions, to bring the diction of the tales closer to a literary 
norm of which he approved. Thus on p. 120 the MS form sloop 
has been changed to aon-chrannaich, and on the same page 
maighstir is substituted for caibhtinn; but on p. 126 caibhtinn is 
retained. On p. 126 also, the MS air son an do cheannaich e iad 
has been changed to do'n do cheannaich e iad (The gain, if it 
is a gain, is very marginal). On p. 164, the MS Dh'fheòraich e 
air son na banachaig has become Chuir e fios air a' bhanchaig, which 
has a different nuance. The form dhuit appears regularly, for 
all dialects represented, but other forms which are not nine- 
teenth century standard literary Gaelic are retained, e.g. char 
(— chaidh), dar (— nuair), roimhid (— roimhe), na leòr (— gu leòr 
or nas leòr), and dorusd (— dorus). In many instances the MS 
forms are given in footnotes, but the editorial principles are 
not clear enough to indicate when we have dialect forms 
retained and when not. The impression that one gets is that 
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Mackay could not make up his mind how to tackle this problem. 
This makes the book somewhat less valuable for students of 
Gaelic as distinct from students of the folk-tale. 

It should be emphasised, however, that when we allow 
for these vagaries of Mackay's, the Gaelic text has been edited 
with great skill, sensitivity and consistency by Professor Angus 
Matheson, and seen through the press with meticulous care 
by the editorial team, and especially (as is acknowledged) by 
Mr. John MacInnes. But in any future volumes it would be 
only fair to the editors that the bogey of Mackay's predilections 
should be firmly laid. 

The items in this volume are varied in subject matter and 
in style, and the volume might for this reason have a fairly wide 
appeal, although the price indicates that the publishers do 
not anticipate this. The stories range from historical or semi- 
historical anecdotes such as Murchadh, Mac Tighearna Gheàrr- 
loch, and Sliochd nam Burraidhean (the story of a disastrous 
fight between two septs of the MacCallums), to stories in which 
several international folk-tale themes are intertwined, such as 
Uirsgeul na Nighinn gun Bhaisteadh, in which the themes of the 
Homecomer's Vow, Bluebeard, and the Calumniated Wife 
appear, the latter being worked out in some detail. In between 
these extremes there are legendary, semi-historical stories 
such as Feadan Dubh an t-Siosalaich, the tale of a seventeenth 
century Chisholm chiefs visit to Italy and his piper's acquiring 
of a black pipe chanter of special value; plain adventure 
stories with no supernatural elements, such as Mac an t- 
Seòladair, An Nighean Sgitheanach (a tale of how a Skye maid 
acquired riches and lived happily thereafter), and Mac a' 
Chìobair (a fantastic story of a poor man's wooing of a rich 
man's daughter); stories about fairies and mermaids, such as 
Fear Gheusdo (which tells of the magical transporting of a cow 
from Skye to Uist, and the eating of a bodach-sìdhe, or fairy 
changeling, by those left at home in Skye), and A' Mhaighdean 
Mhara (the popular story of how a mermaid marries a human 
being); folk-tales largely concerned with a succession of shape- 
shiftings, such as Fiachaire Gobha and Na Trì Saighdearan; and 
tales of enchantment and deliverance, such as An Cat Glas and 
Fear a' Bhratain Uaine. The book would have benefited from 
a more coherent arrangement of the stories. 

Some of these seem to be of particular interest because their 
themes are meagrely attested in Scottish Gaelic tradition. Thus 
An Cat Glas is a “Cat-redaction” of a fairly widespread 
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European story of enchantment and deliverance not otherwise 
known in Scottish Gaelic printed sources (Reidar Christiansen 
remarks in Irish and Scandinavian Folk-tales, p. 114, that “Welsh 
and Scottish Gaelic versions do not occur”.) The theme of 
corpse-eaters, which occurs in Am Marsanda agus an Duine Eile, 
is also rare in Gaelic tradition. 

The style and plot of the stories varies from the triple 
repetition that is so common in Gaelic folk-tales to continuous, 
and sometimes gripping, narrative. Sometimes the language is 
stylised (although there are not many “runs” in these stories); 
at other times it is plain, or even bald. Anglicised usages appear 
in some, as in Fear a' Bhratain Uaine, while others retain a 
sinuous Gaelic idiom throughout. There is much useful work 
to be done on an analysis of these various styles, and on the 
possible connections of certain of them with the literary as 
opposed to the folk tradition in Gaelic. The overall impression 
one gets is of a people marvellously at ease with the seen and 
the unseen worlds, using a language that has been made 
malleable for the purpose of such story-telling over many 
centuries. When the Census statistics come to us later this 
year they will tell us only half-truths about Gaelic in Scotland. 
Their story will be one of decline in numbers: they can tell 
us nothing of the quality of this speech, which still graces many 
small gatherings throughout Scotland. 

Something. must be said about the notes to the stories. 
Most of these are by J. G. Mackay, whose extensive and curious 
fund of information must excite admiration. He quotes many 
parallel versions of stories, and these lists are sometimes ex- 
tended by the editors. It is to be regretted that the editors did 
not feel free to extend their own share of the notes, and it is to 
be hoped that this self-effacement will not survive in any future 
volumes. An index of rarer words would have been welcome: 
one of the few words to escape the editors' fine net is òrd, on 
p. 44, where the MS's òrd mhath mhaide should doubtless have 
been retained, in the sense of “a good piece of wood” (Mid. Ir. 
ordu is feminine, and the word survives in some Gaelic dialects, 
usually in connection with fish—òrd(u) éisg “a morsel of fish”). 
There remain some obscurities of vocabulary, but these are 
very few in number, and the editing of the text, and the 
translation, have added considerably to our precise knowledge 
of Gaelic usage. The translation is itself something of a work of 
art. 

DERICK S. THOMSON 
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Poems From Panmure House. Edited with an Introduction by 
Helena Mennie Shire. Printed at Cambridge for The Ninth of 
May. By Sebastian Carter. 

These two poems and one traditional ballad are transcribed 
from the Commonplace-book (ca. 1630) of Robert Edwards, 
minister of Murroes Parish two miles north of Broughty Ferry, 
a dozen miles from the Newtyle house—still occupied—where 
the Bannatyne MS was written seventy years previously. 

The two poems, which may be songs, are pleasant but 
undistinguished. The ballad version of “The Sheath and the 
Knife” (Leesome Brand) with its perfect refrain, is a treasure: 


There was a sister and a brother 
the sun gois to under the wood 
who most intirelie lovid othir 
god give we had nevir beine sib. . . . 


Mrs. Shire has printed opposite the Scottish ballad the Danish 
“Redselille og Medelvod” (Roselille and Ole) which, with 
her Introduction, Gloss and Commentary, make her booklet 
a valuable addition to ballad scholarship as William Mother- 
well foresaw: 


“Could, however, there be MS copies of other of our ancient 
ballads recovered, it certainly would be a most desirable and 
valuable acquisition.” 


One suggestion. She refers (p. 9) to “the poignant refrain 
of the broom, celebrating lost loveliness: 


The brume blooms bonnie and says it is fair. . . . 
And we'll never gang doun to the brume onie mair.” 


But the incest motive in this version of “Leesome Brand”, 
compared with “The Broom of Cowdenknows”, “The Broom- 
field Hill”? and the song “Allan Maclean” with its stanza: 


I asked bonny Sally 
To go to the broom 
“O yes” replied Sally 
“Tho it be to my ruin, 
all suggest that the broom is a traditional symbol for illicit love. 
WM. MONTGOMERIE 
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